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Scott's 
Mechanical Budgetary Control 


System of Accounts 


r 

} HE system is a co-ordinated systemization of account keeping, main- 
tained upon a closed basis (books always closed), especially devised for 
Cities, Towns, Counties, Schools and other divisions of government, as well 
as for commercial and manufacturing activities; representing a complete 
machinization of the entire bookkeeping work; eliminating the necessity 
of the use of handwriting, except for signatures, which, for rapidity, clar- 
ity and completeness of information, makes it the most interesting advance 
in accounting since the discovery of the principle of double entry. 


The various Cities, Towns, Counties, Schools, Manufacturers and com- 
mercial organizations that have adopted the system, and the accountants 
and executives who have investigated it, endorse it without qualifications, 
as being an outstanding achievement in the modern development of account 
keeping, covering budgetary and cost accounting procedures, heretofore 
unapproached, in the completeness and promptness of information pro- 
duced, and the economy of the clerical work involved. 


It translates the operating cost and budget accounts into an understood 
language, showing at the close of each day, not only the detail operating 
costs of every department, construction job and activity, but shows the 
detail cost of operating each vehicle, motor car, motorcycle and truck of 
each of the departments. that involves about 50 per cent of the clerical 
work required in maintaining the old pen-kept systems. 


The system includes both “Scott’s Code” for classifying transactions 
and “Scott’s Block Voucher,” which covers a scientific systemization of 
the clerical work necessary for machine performance, completely revolu- 
tionizing the old way of cost account keeping, in the accuracy, rapidity 
and completeness of information produced, covering every division and 
unit of operations. 


Questions answered and information given by addressing, 


George G. Scott & Company 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
HOME OFFICE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 








Entered as 2nd-class matter at Lawrence, Kan., Feb. 16, 1923, under act of Congress of March 3, 1879 
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Illinois Central Service 
East and West 


DUBUQUE 


Account Convention of 


International City Managers’ Association 


DUBUQUE, IOWA, SEPTEMBER 13-15, 1927 


2 DAILY TRAINS FROM OMAHA, 
SIOUX CITY, SIOUX FALLS 


nc. « « « « me < See 7:03 am 
Lv. Sioux City. . ... . 600pm 7:00 am 
+. - P ‘i- ~ 
Lv.Sioux Falls. .... . 400pm 15:30 am 
+ - P —_ 
Lv. Fort Dodge .... . 9:50 pm 11:25 am 
P ~- 
Lv. Waterloo .... . . 12:40 am 2:05 pm 
Ar.Dubuque ..... . 302 am 4:35 pm 


TExcept Sunday 


4 DAILY TRAINS FROM CHICAGO 


Lv. Chicago. . . 12:30am 10:15am 4:00pm _ 6:00 pm 


Lv. Rockford . . 3:00am 12:20pm 6:20pm 8:00 pm 
Lv. Freeport . . 403 am _ 1:15pm 7:45pm _ 8:55 pm 
Ar.Dubuque . . 6:00am 3:15pm 9:50 pm_ 10:37 pm 


Equally good service returning from Dubuque. 
Convenient connections at Terminals and Junction Points. 


All-steel equipment. | On Time Arrivals — Superb Dining Service. 


For further information, reservations, etc.. consult ary Illinois Central 
Representutive or address 


J. V. LANIGAN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Illinois Central System 
502 Central Station 

Chicago, Ill. 


Minois Central 


ROAD OF TRAVEL LUXURY 
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Public Health Administration in Dayton 





The City Manager Plan Has Given Dayton Thirteen Years of Health Ad- 
ministration Without Political Interference 





By EDWARD V. STOECKLEIN, Director of Public Welfare, Dayton, Ohio 


HERE is nothing more vital to the 

growth, prosperity and happiness of 

any city or county than a high state 
of public health. Dayton is, and has been for 
a number of years, abundantly blessed in this 
respect, and the city has grown and prospered 
in direct proportion. The division of health 
of the department of public welfare is ever 
alert to maintain the present health status, 
and is constantly striving to keep peace with 
the progress that is being made in public 
health work, and Dayton citizens are enjoy- 
ing the beneffts thereof. 

The past thirteen years of public health 
administration under the city manager form 
of government have been thirteen years of 
uninterrupted progress—thirteen years of 
health administration without political inter- 
ference. It almost seems incredible in the 
history of municipal government. The old 
political slogan, “You must find a place for 
Blank” has been replaced by a demand for 
efficiency. Practical results, and not the num- 
ber of political placements are the criteria 
for judging efficiency. 

The splendid support given to the division 
of health by other city officials has made it 
possible to secure co-operation from unoffi- 
cial health agencies, from the newspapers and 
from the public, which is an important factor 
in the saving of several hundred lives every 
year. The saving of human life is the net 
result of non-interference from those who 
might be politically bent. 


The authority for the plan of health ad- 
ministration without political interference is 
based on Section 67 of the Dayton Charter 
which provides for the establishment of the 
department of public welfare, and in addi- 
tion to other duties and responsibilities for- 
eign to the division of health, contains the 
following: “Subject to the supervision and 
control of the city manager, the director of 
public welfare shall enforce all laws, ordin- 
ances and regulations relative to the preserva- 
tion and promotion of public health, the pre- 
vention and restriction of disease, the pre- 
vention, abatement and suppression of nui- 
sances, and the sanitary inspection and super- 
vision of the production, transportation, stor- 
age and sale of foodstuffs. He shall cause a 
complete and accurate system of vital sta- 
tistics to be kept. In time of epidemic or 
threatened epidemic, he may enforce such 
quarantine and isolation regulations as are 
appropriate to the emergency.” 


Charter Provisions 


Section 68 provides that the health officer 
of the city shall be under the direction and 
control of the director of public welfare, and 
shall enforce all ordinances and laws relating 
to health, and shall perform all duties and 
have all powers provided by general law rel- 
ative to the public health to be exercised in 
municipalities by health officers; provided that 
regulations affecting the public health, ad- 
ditional to those established by general law 
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and for the violation of which penalties are 
imposed, shall be enacted by the commission 
and enforced as provided therein. 

The division of health of che department 
of public force to 


welfare has an efficient 








PERFORMING SCHICK TEST FOR DIPHTHERIA 
SUSCEPTIBILITY 
promote the public health of the c¢ 
The division is headed up by the commissioner 
of health who has under his 
rection, a force of seventy-six 
cluding six school 
nurses, five district physicians and thirty-two 
nurses, thirteen of whom are privately 
ported by The 
Plan of Organization 
The plan under which the Dayton system is 


mmunity. 


immediate di- 
yssistants in- 
school physicians, seven 
Sup- 


Visiting Nurses Association. 


operated is new and original. It is a plan 
of consolidation which has brought all pub- 
lic health field nurses and all vublic health 
work in the city under one supervision, and 
centered in one place in the offices of the 
public welfare department. In the place of 
public health agencies for the schools and for 
tuberculosis, there is one. 
or four public health nursing 
is one. The city provides the 
rent and 


In place of three 
iwencies, there 
heat, light, 


janitor service. Each organization 


pays the salaries of their respective staifs. The 
nurses are supervised by one superintendent 
and by district supervisors, and the 


staff functions under the direction of the com- 


whole 


missioner of health who in turn is subject to 
the director of public welfare, and he, in turn, 
to the city manager. The city is divided into 
nineteen districts, one nurse serving in each 


district, and doing all types of field nursing: 
economy of time through eliminating the pos- 
sibility of overlapping of nursing service by 
the centering of one 
limited 


nurse for a_ specified 
district, and 


prompt 


consequently securing 


more reporting of calls from one 
branch of health service to another; economy 
of money by cutting out all overhead expenses 
in two or more offices, and reducing executive 
control; increased 


efficiency by centralizing 


responsibility and co-ordinating all services 


under a central plan of action. Furthermore, 
the contact and dealing with the family as a 
unit has secured better results in promoting 
the health of the family. The result of this 
system was the reduction in the general death 
rate from 15.7 in 1913 to 11.8 in 
the reduction of the infant death 
124 per 1,000 babies born in 
1926. We 
the plan of standardized nursing service, as 


1926, and 
rate from 
1913 to 73.2 in 
consider the Dayton system and 
being ideal for any and all non-nolitical com- 
munities, but would not hesitate recommend- 
ing same to politically controlled communities. 


The outstanding piece of work done along 


public health work in Dayton the past year 
was that of medical examination of children 
in parochial This work 


schools. began in 





NURSE TAKING THROAT CULTURE 


April of 1925. 
chial medical ex- 


amination or intensive health program of any 


Prior to this date, the paro- 
schools had not had any 


sort, so that the work had to be newly organ- 
ized and combined with the 
gram. The work thus 


generalized pro- 


became so much a 
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part of the generalized plan that it was 
combined in the general field supervision with 
regular instructors, and has continued to fun- 
ction very successfully. There is one school 
physician for the sixteen parochial schools who 
is vaid by the city. 





EXAMINING CULTURE FOR DIPHTHERIA GERMS 


The bureau of food inspection and sanita- 
tion of the division of health consists of fif- 
teen sanitary officers who devote all their time 
to the enforcement of the health laws of the 
city of Dayton and the state of Ohio. Four of 
these officers are graduate veterinarians, and 
it is their duty to safeguard the public from 
the consumption of diseased and unwholesome 
meats or meat products. 

All animals to be used for food in the city 
of Dayton must pass a rigid ante mortem and 
post mortem inspection. 

The Bureau has inaugurated a _ system 
whereby any dog in the city that has bitten 
a person, and shows any suspicious symptoms 
of rabies, is examined by one of the veterin 
arians and confined for at least ten days un- 
der observation for any symptoms of the dis- 
ease. In the past year, eight per cent of the 
dogs examined were found to be infected and 
died of rabies. 

Supervision of Milk Supply 

The supervision of the milk supply of the 
city of Dayton is one of the most important 
duties of this bureau. The dairy inspectors, 
who form a part of the fifteen sanitary offi- 
cers, make thorough 
from which 


inspections of 
milk 


every 


farm any is produced for 
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consumption in the city of Dayton. In con- 
ducting sediment tests on milk as it is re- 
ceived in the plants, 5,577 gallons of milk 
were condemned as being unfit for human 
consumption. 

There are twenty pasteurizinz plants in the 
city of Dayton. These plants daily receive 
about 21,000 gallons of fluid milk. Of this 
amount, 17,000 gallons are bottled and the 
remainder separated for cream. The equip- 
ment of these plants is in excellent condition. 
Sixteen have mechanical refrigeration which 
is one of the most important necessities for 
proper cooling and storage of milk and milk 
products. 

On January 5, 1927 a new milk ordinance 
regulating the milk supply for the city of 
Dayton was enacted by the city commission. 
This new ordinance is more _ up-to-date, 
broader, and covers more ground than the old 
ordinance. The principal new provisions pro- 
vide for the physical examination of anyone 
handling milk to be used raw or in a milk 
plant. This examination must be repeated 
every six months or oftener. It also provides 
for the tuberculin testing of all cows from 
which any milk is being shipped into the 
city of Dayton. Herds producing milk to be 





DIPHTHERIA GERMS MAGNIFIED THREE 
THOUSAND TIMES 
used raw, must be tested annually, and the 


rest at least once every three years. This or- 
dinance provides for more strenuous regula- 
tions covering the type and care of all milk 
machinery, and eliminates the filling or cap- 
ping of bottles by hand. Milk pumps at soda 
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fountains or lunch counters are prohibited. 
Milk haulers must be licensed, and their 
trucks properly equipped to convey the milk 
without causing a material increase in the 
temperature of the milk, or subjecting the 
same to contamination. 


Laboratory Examinations 


The bureau of laboratory of the division of 
health serves as a subdivision of this most im- 
portant work. The function of the laboratory 
is primarily one of insurance for the citizens 
of Dayton, and may be divided into two 
main groups, the one portion relating to in- 
fectious diseases, and the other concerned with 
foodstuffs. Under that portion relating to in- 
fectious diseases, diphtheria plays the most 
important part. Other infectious diseases do 
not call for as great a number of examina- 
tions. The laboratory also acts as a center 
for distribution to physicians of anti-toxin 
for the treatment of diphtheria, and toxin- 
anti-toxin for its prevention. Under the other 
group—that concerned with food stuffs, a 
much greater number of examinations is re- 
quired. These are divided into four groups: 
milk examinations, water examinations, 
taurant utensils and general foodstuffs. 


Samples of milk and cream from every com- 
pany or individual licensed to sell such foods 
in Dayton are regularly examined. This de- 
termines the per cent of butter fat and solid 
content, or the purity of the milk, the pres- 
ence or absence of dirt, or its cleanliness, 
the per cent of acidity or its freshness, and 
the number of bacteria it contains, which is 
an index to its safety. 

Samples of city water are examined regu- 
larly for bacteria to insure an absolutely un- 
contaminated supply. Samples from wells in 
the city and surrounding county, at points 
where the public assemble, are examined, and 
when one is found to be contaminated, steps 
are taken to either close the well, or render 
the water fit for use. 

All restaurant utensils which in normal use 
come in contact with the lips of patrons are 
considered as possible means of conveying 
disease unless they are thoroughly sterilized 
after such service 
utensils 
taurants 


res- 


Samples of such sterilized 
are collected from the various res- 
and examined by the laboratory. 
This work has developed, and is proving of 
great value as an insurance to the citizens 
that the forks, spoons, glasses, etc. they put 
to their mouths in Dayton restaurants, are 
absolutely clean—much cleaner in fact than 
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any ordinary procedure of home dishwashing 
could make them. 

The laboratory examines all types of foods 
brought in by the food inspectors and by pri- 
vate individuals. This service does not reach 
the proportions of the foregoing ones, but is 





of real value as a single examination may be | 


sufficient to condemn an entire shipment which 
might otherwise be put on the market. 

As a further service, the laboratory co- 
operates with other departments of the city 
government through examinations, usually 
chemical, of various materials used by them. 
The laboratory has also been called upon to 
make emergency examinations, usually clin- 
ical which come at unknown times and in un- 
usual amounts. To enable a laboratory to 
do this type of work efficiently, it must pos- 
sess considerable elasticity. It must be doing 
enough routine work to be always busy, and 
at the same time, must keep on hand at all 
times enough reserve supplies such as media, 
to meet any requirement. The personnel must 
be very adaptable and able to receive and 
examine without delay, an excess of work 
which may amount to two or three hundred 
per cent overload without dropping the rou- 
tine. 

Health and happiness of human beings are 
related very intimately. Without the 
other cannot be obtained. Sickness represses 
cheer and changes joy and peace into pain 
and suffering. It takes years to make up the 
span of human life. There are a few years of 
study, a few years of sport, many years of 
useful business activity, and in the sunset of 
life, a few years of satisfaction in reflecting 
upon the past, yet we daily risk losing all 
these years through a moment’s thoughtless- 
ness. This in particular, is the question in 
health, which if taken 
care of, affords much of our pleasure, but if 


one, 


connection with one’s 


abused, may forever bar us from future use- | 


fulness and enjoyment. 


i. 
> 





A tube so sensitive that the energy from one 
ounce of coal can operate it 17 billion times 
has been developed by a 
gineer. 
plate is 


Westinghouse en- 
A human hand placed near a grid 
sufficient to operate it. This act 
causes the tube to glow and discharge energy 
sufficient to actuate a relay. The tube seems 
to have possibilities in fire protection, for 
burglar alarms, for furnace control and other 


ee 
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Municipal Insurance in Philadelphia 





Philadelphia Has Been Fortunate Thus Far but Future Experience May 
Change the Aspect of the Situation* 





By Rosert J. PATTERSON, Chief Accountant, Bureau of Municipal Research, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





surance risks. Both the city—that is, 
the city-county— and the school district 
have their own insurance funds. 

The city established its fire insurance fund 
in 1904. Evidently believing that money could 
be saved by discontinuing the practice of in- 
suring city-owned property in private com- 
panies, city councils in March of that year 
passed an ordinance creating a fire insur- 
ance fund, and directing that thereafter all 
money that would have been paid for annual 
or other periodic insurance be paid into that 
fund, and that all perpetual fire insurance 
policies be cancelled and their cash surrender 
values likewise be paid into that fund. This 
ordinance further provided that the fund was 
to be managed by the commissioners of the 
sinking fund, that when any fire 
curred the commissioners were to 
the amount necessary to repair or replace 
the damaged property, and to pay such 
amount to the department, board, or other 
authority having charge of the property in 
question or of the work to be done. It was 
also provided that if the fund accumulated to 
more than $250,000, the excess over that sum 
was to be applied toward the payment of the 
bonded debt of the city. 

In 1904 the fund received $112,112.96 from 
return premiums on canceled fire policies, 
$13,447.58 from unexpended balances of ap- 
propriations for fire insurance, $2,690.89 from 
interest on investments and bank deposits, and 
$1,181 for a fire loss under previously exist- 
ing insurance policies 

In the the fund 
$3,760.50 from unexpended balances of appro- 
priations for fire $1,040.87 
return premiums canceled fire policies, 
$25,0000 from a direct appropriation from 
revenues, and $4,671.25 from interest on in- 
vestments and bank deposits. Thereafter, the 
only money received by the insurance fund— 
other than about $1,400 from return premi- 
ums on $800 


Piescance sks. carries its own fire in- 


loss 
ascertain 


oc- 


following year received 


insurance, from 
on 


canceled policies, about from 


sales of old metal and damaged property, and 


a small sum from _ several miscellaneous 
sources—has been from direct appropriations 
and from interest on bank deposits and in- 
vestments of the fund. After the creation 
of the fund no appropriations for fire insur- 
ance were made to the individual departments, 
bureaus, and other units; instead, appropri- 
ations were made to the insurance fund. 

As already stated, $25,000 was appropriated 
for 1905. For each of the 4 years 1906-1909 
$45,000 was appropriated, for 1910 the ap- 
propriation was $55,000, for 1911 it was 
$45,000, and for each of the 5 years 1912- 
1916 it was $25,000. Since 1916 no appro- 
priation has been made to the fund, and its 
only sources of increase have been return 
premiums on fire policies and interest on its 
bank deposits and investments. In all, the 
appropriations to the fire insurance fund 
from its creation in 1904 to date have totaled 
$430,000. 

Prior to January 1, 1912, the date as of 
which the schools ceased to he under the city 
government, all the property used for school 
purposes was covered by the fund, and in each 
of the 6 years 1906-1911 the excess of the 
appropriation over $25,000 was charged 
against the board of public education’s share 
of the year’s tax levy, $20,000 being charged 
against the board in each of the 4 years 
1906-1909, $30,000 in 1910, and $20,000 in 
1911. 

In 1911, the limit of $250,000 that had been 
fixed originally for the fund was doubled, and 
he purpose of the fund was enlarged so as 
Lo cover marine losses as well as fire losses. 

From its establishment in 1904 to the close 
of 1925 a total of $384,309.58 of losses has 
been sustained, an average of about $17,500 
a year. Of these losses only a few hundred 
dollars represent marine as distin- 
euished from fire losses. The largest single 
loss was from a fire at the Central High 
School in 1905 and amounted to $74,991.85. 


losses, 


*A paper read November 23, 1926, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Governmental Research Conference, held in 
Rochester, New York, November 22-23, 1926. Reprinted 
from the proceedings of the conference. 
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Most of the losses have been under $3,000, 
and only a small percentage of them have 
been as large as $10,000. 

At the close of 1925 the fund had $45,330.95 
in cash and $469,900 of city bonds, a total of 
$515,230.95, against which there were 
$24,626.61 of unpaid fire losses. The net as- 
sets of the fund therefore amounted to 
$490,604.34. 

Since its creation all fire risks on city 
property have been covered by the fire insur- 
ance fund, with but a few exceptions. The 
principal exception has been the Johnson art 
collection—a collection of paintings left to 
the city by the late John G. Johnson, who was 
an eminent Philadelphia lawyer. Although 
these paintings, which were valued at $4,500,- 
000 for estate and inheritance tax purposes, 
were given to the city, Mr. Johnson provided 
in his will for a trustee to have partial super- 
vision over them. As his will provided for 
keeping his collection insured, and as the 
city’s insurance fund could not be considered 
as complying with this provision, regular in- 
surance has been required on these paintings. 
The latest information that I have concern- 
ing the insurance of this collection is that it 
is covered by fire insurance to the amount of 
$3,579,000 and by $1,000,000 worth of other 
kinds of insurance, the annual fire premiums 
being about $25,000 and the other insurance 
costing about $7,850 a year. 


With the separation in 1912 of the school 
system from the city government, school prop- 
erty ceased to be covered by the city’s fire in- 
surance fund. In its first year as a separate 
municipality the school district insured its 
property through regular insurance compan- 
ies, taking out $10,000,000 of insurance on 
buildings and $600,000 of insurance on per- 
sonal property. With the exception of 
$2,000,000 of the insurance on buildings, which 
was taken on 5-year policies, all the insurance 
was for a l-year term. The premiums on 
this insurance totaled $26,990 that year. 

The following year, the school district fol- 
lowed the example of the city and created its 
own insurance fund. To the close of 1925 a 
total of $1,966,320.83 has been appropriated 
to this fund. The annual appropriations have 
been as follows: 


1913 $162,500.00 1920 $ 25,000.00 
1914 100,000.00 1921 125,000.00 
1915 100,000.00 1922 150,000.00 
1916 25,000.00 1923 250,000.00 
1917 nothing 1924 625,000.00 
1918 100,000.00 1925 278,820.83 
1919 25,000.00 oe 
Total $1,966,320.83 
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As is evident, there has been no system or 





regularity in the appropriations. Apparently 4 

the aim has been to build up a large fund 

and to appropriate liberally to that fund : 

when the money was available ‘ . 
Since the creation of the school district's | 

fund the fire losses on school property have | 3 

totaled $365,095. The losses therefore have a 


averaged slightly over $28,000 a year during 
the 13 years the fund has been in existence, | 

At the close of 1925, the school district’s in. , 
surance fund had $4,569.04 in cash and 
$1,877,000 of school district bonds, a total of i 
$1,881,509.04 unpaid é 
fire losses. 


The school 


of assets, and had no 
district has not fared so well 
as the city. In the 13 years 1913-1925, the 
losses of the school district have totaled 
$365,095, while those of the city have totaled 
$220,947. Not only has the school district 
had a much larger loss than the city had, but N: 
it has had a very much larger loss in pro- 
portion to the value of the property at risk. 
Measured by the value of the property sub- 
ject to fire hazards the loss of the school dis- ( 
trict has been about three times that of the 


ee 


city. According to official reports the school me 
district had on December 31, 1925, about ple 
$57,000,000 (cost price) of buildings and | 
equipment, while the city had about $103, tal 
000,000 (cost price) of similar property. tir 
So much for the history and experience of pr 
these two insurance funds. } 
How do they compare with insurance pur- | th 
chased of regular insurance companies? | ler 
Are these self-insurance funds a form of _ 
real insurance? sie 
pr 
My answer is that self-insurance is not in- in: 
surance. It lacks the essential elements of | 
insurance. There is no pooling of interests, } p, 
no sharing of losses. Whatever loss occurs en 
is borne entirely by the owner. The money 
applied to the so-called payment of a loss ac 
is taken out of one of the pockets of the 
owner and merely transferred to another | fic 
pocket of the same owner. be 


Setting aside money in a special fund to 


meet fire losses does not insure. At best, it to 
merely results in a spreading of the burden th 
of the losses, so far-as that burden falls on hi 
revenues, over a series of years, instead of ri 
having that burden fall directly on revenue 
as the losses themselves irregularly occur th 
However, unless adequate amounts are set be 
(Continued on page 638) Pp 
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The First Administration under the City Manager Plan Collected $50,000 from the Bonding Company 
to cover the Misappropriation of Funds by the Tax Collector under the Old Form of Government. 


Signs of Progress in Fort Worth 





New Life Infused Into City Departments During First Year of City Man- 
ager Plan as Revealed by City’s Annual Report 


slipped away since Fort Worth shelved 

her mayor-commission form of govern- 
ment to function under the council-manager 
plan. 

A year is not much in a city’s life. It 
takes time to correct errors and wastes which 
time has established but there are signs of 
progress which every citizen is able to see. 

Thoroughfares are being opened up across 
the city looking to a solution of traffic prob- 
lems. Streets are being widened and paved; 
sewers and water lines are being placed in 
service. There is an unprecedented building 
program throughout the ctiy. Grade cross- 
ing are being eliminated. 

These are the things which meet the eye. 
But processes of organization not so appar- 
ent have gone steadily forward. 

A modern, complete system of municipal 
accounting has been installed with its safe- 
guard of daily checks and balances. The of- 
fices of city secretary and city treasurer have 
been consolidated. 

The engineering department has been able 
to reduce the cost of paving 10 per cent, al- 
though the thickness of the concrete base 
has been increased from 5 to 6 inches and a 
richer concrete mixture required. 

City-owned grading equipment has reduced 
the cost of grading 50 per cent. Work has 
been completed below the estimate based on 
previous costs. 


(Cstinned aways more than a year has 


The police department has been able to 
show progress in handling traffic. The “boul- 
evard stop” system has lessened accidents. 
Two members of the police department were 
sent to New York for a three month’s course 
in the New York Police Academy. They 
have instituted a school of instruction in Fort 
Worth regarding duties and physical devel- 
opment. 

A fire prevention bureau has reduced the 
fire waste more than one million dollars. This 
has been accomplished by careful investiga- 
tion of fires and inspections of fire hazards. 
Seventeen indictments for arson were re- 
turned by the grand jury. A drill tower has 
been erected for the practical training of fire- 
men. The fire school is under the supervision 
of Fort Worth firemen who have been trained 
in the Firemen’s School of Denver, Colorado. 

Garbage and refuse collections are now cost- 
ing the city $50.00 per day less, yet they 
give added service to outlying districts. 

Plumbing, wiring and building inspectors 
are keeping complete records. 

Forty per cent of the water pumped and 
treated by the city was unaccounted for. Nine 
hundred and fifteen thousand gallons per day 
of waste water were located, stopping a waste 
in money of $66,795 per year. Reclaimed cast 
iron pipe saved $50,000. The 1925-26 budget 
for water department is $15,000 less and yet 
business is growing at the rate of 1 per cent 
per month. 
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A modern financial plan is in operation. A 
$600,000 sinking fund and a $200,000 current 
tax addition to sinking fund now draw 4.6 
per cent instead of 3 per cent. 
items net the city $10,000. 

Delinquent taxes of $739,198.59 were col- 
lected from June 1, 1925, to June 1, 1926. 

Fifty thousand dollars was restored to the 
city covering misappropriation of funds by 
a former city tax collector. 

Five thousand dollars 
dog licenses. 

A centralized purchasing 
made many savings such as: 

10% to 20% saved in tires, 
$600 per year in stationery 


$6,000 per year savings in gasoline contracts 
All bills are discounted for cash. 


Electric light rates have been reduced in 
street lighting, saving $30,000 per annum. 
Rates to domestic consumers have decreased 
so that the citizens of Fort Worth are saved 
$173,000. 

A modern health department has been or- 
ganized. 

A municipal air port has been established. 

Park facilities have been increased. 

Two swimming pools have been built and 
a recreation building is under construction. 


—. 
a 


These two 


were received from 


department has 


tubes and parts. 





Municipal Insurance in Philadelphia 
(Continued from page 636) 
aside each year self-insurance may not even 
accomplish this. 

Self-insurance is really the equivalent of a 
complete failure to insure, plus some scheme, 
good or bad, and successful or unsuccesful, 
for accumulating money so that when a loss 
occurs money will be available in a special 
pocket for repairing or replacing the damaged 
property. 

Although it is not insurance, self-insurance 
may be compared with real insurance from the 
standpoint of cost or saving. From this stand- 
point the comparison is substantially the 
same as would be a comparison of regular in- 
surance with out-and-out failure to insure. 

One way to determine whether Philadelphia 
has saved any money through self-insurance 
would be to compare the cumulated value of 
what Philadelphia would have had to 
for complete with the 
value of payments corresponding 
losses that have occurred. A more appropri- 
ate method, however, would be to compare 
(a) the cumulated value of what Philadelphia 
would have had to such 


pay 
cumulated 
with the 


coverage 


pay for coverage 
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: 
as it would be likely to take were it to pur. | 


chase insurance on some generally accepted 
basis, with (b) the cumulated value of the! 
sums it would have received for such losses | 
as would have been covered by this less com. ?} 
plete insurance. This latter comparison dif. | 
fers from the former in that it eliminates 
from the picture (a) the losses that normally 
would not be covered by purchased insuranee, 
and (b) the difference between the premium 
cost for 100 per cent coverage, which prob. | 
ably no city or other large property owner 
would buy, and the premium cost for the 
type and percentage of coverage that normally 
would be taken. 

Viewed by either of these methods, it 
would appear that both the city and the school 
district of Philadelphia have saved a 
considerable 


very 

y through their 
during the last 23 
To have purchased adequate insurance 
protection during this period would have cost 
considerably more than the total of the losses 
incurred. 


sum of money 


self-insurance practices 


years. 


However, this is a comparison for a par- 
ticular period. Whether a comparison made 
a few years later will show a saving remains 
to be seen. It is quite possible that one of 
two might large a that 
the accumulated saving of the past would be 
wiped out—might cause so large a loss 
that many future years of favorable experi- 
ence would not overcome the accumulated net 


loss. 


fires cause so loss 


even 


oe 


An interesting pamphlet on ‘“‘Municipal Insurance” by 
C. F. Nolting has recently been published by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association Price $1.00. Three 
copies for $2.50 


»s 
a 





More than 22,000,000 vehicles were 
registered in the United States during 1926. 
This represents an increase of 10.3 percent or 
more than 2,000,000 cars. Florida shows the 
greatest gain with an increase of 40.2 percent. 


motor 


The recently adopted city budget of New 
York, provides for a wage increase of $1,150,- | 
000 to 8,500 municipal employees. Three- 
fourths of the increase will go to workers who | 
have received less than $2,400 a year. 


The Belle Isle aquarium at Detroit recently 
suffered the loss of a great many fresh water 
fish. When the city waterworks were 
closed for repairs, an extraordinary amount of 
chlorine was used in the city water supply. 
The only fish which survived were carp and 
catfish. 
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Paving Progress in Altoona, Pa. 





The One Hundred Percent Special Assessment Plan Has Proved the Most 
Satisfactory Method of Financing 





By H. J. Baum, City Engineer, Altoona, Pa. 


HETHER one method of financing 
W wowing improvements is better than 

another has long been an interesting 
subject of dispute and the practical working 
out of three methods in Altoona may be inter- 
esting to other cities that are not entirely sat- 
isfied with their paving progress. 

Altoona, Pa. is a city of 70,000 population, 
built into the Eastern slopes of the Alleghe- 
nies just five miles below the famous Horse 
Shoe Curve of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
which partially encircles the city’s three water 
supply reservoirs. While small in area—only 
4.15 square miles—it has 106 miles of streets 
and 54 miles of alleys; laid out on the rec- 
tangular plan, its streets pass over hill and 
dale in almost unbroken alignment, introduc- 
ing many complex grade situations in those 
miles of built up properties which front on 
streets with grades ranging between 20 and 
30 percent. 

As indicated, the city is quite densely pop- 
ulated with only 25% of its area in undevel- 
oped lot space which is situated mostly around 
the edges of the city. The principal industry 
in Altoona is the manufacture and repair of 
railway equipment for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company which has been steadily grow- 
ing in volume by additional plant facilities 
and has proven somewhat more stable than 
the general trend. In this city, 
steadily growing without any boom-like im- 
petus, the urge for paving expressed itself in 
an interesting manner. 

The first pavements were built in the busi- 
ness and principal residence districts in 1889 
and 1890, and while it was intended to be fi- 
nanced by assessments against abutting prop- 
erty as fixed by a board of viewers, the city 
ultimately paid for the entire cost due to an 
irregularity in legal procedure. This indebt- 
edness was taken care of by a bond issue of 
$229,000, and because of the limited demand 
for paving outside of the initial paved area, 


business 


in part due to the fact that the Board of 
Viewers usually distributed the entire cost 
of paving among the properties benefitted, 


very little paving was constructed until 1907. 


The method of payment was changed in 
1907 to special assessment against abutting 
property for two-thirds of the cost of the 
pavement, with the city paying the remain- 
ing one-third either by bond issue or from 
current income. Petitions for paving came 
in freely under this arrangement and the 
city made available its first paving loan of 
$100,000 in 1907 and the second of equal 
amount in 1910. Reference to the paving 
‘graph will show no work was done in 1909 
when funds were exhausted and the method 
used after changing to 100% assessment pre- 
vented a slump in the amount of paving when 
the second loan was exhausted. 


Use of Special Assessments 

Considerable interest in paving was evident 
from the flood of numerous petitions and the 
city was faced with the choice of providing 
additional loans, of stopping its paving pro- 
gram for want of funds, or of changing the 
method of financing to a 100% special assess- 
ment basis. This latter method was decided 
upon and put into effect in 1914 and has been 
continued up to the present time. 

Quite naturally, those who failed to have 
their streets paved on the basis of paying 
two-thirds of the cost were not enthusiastic 
over the prospect of paying the entire cost. 
Petitions did not come in, even though much 
paving was still needed, so the city council 
during the next four years, enacted paving 
legislation by Act of Assembly, ordering the 
construction of approximately four miles of 
pavements arinually in such sections of the 
city as the director of streets and public im- 
provements thought necessary. Much oppo- 
sition was evident during this period which 
was interrupted by the period of war and 
high prices, 1918 to 1921 inclusive. During 
this latter period, the small amount of pav- 
ing legislation enacted was by petition but 
the completions were largely due to the 1917 
award on which construction was long drawn 
out because of the contractor’s difficulty in 
financing the loss incurred in work taken at 
pre-war prices and completed in a much higher 
labor and material market. 
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Construction was again resumed in 1922 on 
an increase in the number of petitions which 
then began to come in freely. Some work in 
this year and in years following was ordered 
by Act of Assembly, especially where 
necting thoroughfares or outlets to the City 
were at issue or where owners of vacant prop- 
erty were blocking paving improvements de- 
sired by resident owners. All opposition to 
the 100‘, assessment has now disappeared as 
evidenced by the attitude of the property 
owners in considering the thousands of spe- 
cial assessments levied during the past three 
years, when from 85 to 112 separate paving 
contracts were completed annually. A contin- 
uance of the present paving rate of 10.8 miles 
annually, an average rate now maintained 
for three years, will see every street and al- 
ley paved in six years time. A very notice- 
able tendency is the increase in the demand 
for alley pavements—no longer do property 
owners submit to finding their own alley the 
only impassible highway that they encounter 
in the passage to their work or pleasure. In 
recent years wide awake real estate operators 
are petitioning for paving in undeveloped 
which they rapidly build up—the 
city’s interest is a matter of determining 
whether the improved lot worth the im- 
provement assessments and an affirmative de- 
cision precedes the enactment of constructive 
legislation. 


con- 


sections 


is 


Of the three methods used, the first pro- 
vided for a board of viewers who assessed ac- 
cording to benefits, and while the methods us- 
ually resulted in distributing the entire cost 
over the property benefitted, the board had 
no fixed rules of assessment; the advantage, 
however, lay in its flexibility wherdby it 
could avoid the placement of burdensome 
assessments on plots unfavorably situated as 
to depth of lot or irregularity of shape. Com- 
paratively little paving was constructed ur- 
der this plan. 
two-thirds of the cost on abutting property, 
the city paying one-third, was povular long 
after the system was abandoned. The chief 
problem with this method is the constant need 
of funds by bond issue as the amount avail- 
able from current 
carry on a normal amount of paving. 


The second plan of assessing 


not enough to 
Then 
there is always the danger of a complete stop- 
page of paving progress after one-half of 
the city is paved—the satisfied owners along 
the improved highways, the 
majority, not additional 


is 


income 


now in 


to 


being 


may care bear 
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taxes to help pave the streets of their less 
fortunate neighbors. The third problem of 
100% special assessment covers all require- 
ments with perfect flexibility—the volume of 
paving progress being a direct factor of ma- 
jority petitions and Acts of Assembly, with- 
out in any way adding to the indebtedness of 
the city. The best answer as to whether prop- 
erty can stand the charge, is the constant urge 
of paying by real estate operators who build 
the streets first and have little difficulties in 
capitalizing the pavement 
sale of the houses. 
Comparing Altoona 
class in Pennsylvania, 
more rapid rate than 
Its advantage may lie in its compactness, but 
the real answer is the encouragement which 
the city council gives to those desiring im- 
provements: 


in the subsequent 


with other cities of its 
it is paving at a much 
any of its sister cities, 


gas by private company, water 
by municipality on seventy-five cents per foot 
front basis, sanitary sewers and paving by 
100°. special assessment and storm sewers 
by municipality—except for a few instances 
where money is not available for storm sew- 
ers. Pavements are built as soon as the re- 
maining utility and services are in- 
stalled, meeting by prompt performance ev- 
ery demand for paving. The result of con- 
servation of resources is shown by an indebt- 
edness of less than 2° valuation 
and a tax rate among the lowest of cities 
of the same size. 


mains 


of assessed 





The League of Women Voters of Alleghany 
County, Pennsylvania thought that $200,000 a 
year for cleaning the court house was a pretty 
big bill. Upon looking into the matter, they 
found a twenty-one story office building near 
the court house. The office building paid 25 
cents a square foot for cleaning, while the 
court house cleaning cost was 75 cents. This 
made a difference of about $133,333 in the 
county bill. This difference seems to have been 
laid at the door of party patronage. 
Rotterdam, Holland, in its department of 
Public Works, which plans the municipal parks 
of the city, is using scientific methods with 
the assistance of 80 


or 90 students and en- 
gineers of the Polytechnical University of 
Delft. Passenger traffic, vehicles, location of 


individual warehouses, and other problems hav- 
ing to do with the layout of the city, its trans- 
portation facilities and its streets have 
studied. 


been 
This cooperation between universities 


and city governments seems to be spreading. 
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THE LANCASTER SPIRAL FLOOR BUILDING 


Helping to Solve the Parking Problem 





The Continuous Spiral Floor Building Is an Ingenious Device to Relieve 
Traffic Congestion* 


HE accompanying picture shows a cross 
IT  scction of the Lancaster spiral floor 
building which has been recently 
vented for the purpose of parking automo- 
biles and relieving the congestion caused by 
parking alongside the curb. 
The parking 
such serious congestion of street traffic that 


in- 


curb of automobiles causes 
many cities are restricting and partially pro- 
hibiting such 
to the great 
ers and a loss to business in those sections. 


parking in business sections, 


inconvenience of automobile us- 
There is space for only 32 cars along two 
curbs of one city block, allowing twelve blocks 
to the mile of street and leaving open spaces 
at fire hydrants. This relatively small num- 
ber of cars standing along the curbs congests 


traffic without beginning to satisfy the de- 
mand for parking space. 

According to the inventors what is needed 
* Reprinte m Pacific Municipalities 


to solve the parking problem is a number of 
buildings in the congested districts of every 
city, each one of a type fulfilling the special 
requirements for parking of automobiles. In 
capacity, rapidity of movement of cars and 
flexibility of use, each building must present 
an economic proposition, fully justifying its 
erection on valuable real estate. 

Each must be distinctly a new type of build- 
ing and not a modified barn or warehouse, just 
as the automobile is distinctly a motor vehicle 
and not a horseless carriage. Each must 
meet the needs of the times for housing these 
motor vehicles and be well adapted for numer- 
ous other uses. 

The Lancaster Spiral Floor Building meets 
these requirements. It occupies a relatively 
ground area compared with its large 
It may be built any height conform- 
It does not 


small 
capacity. 
able to local building regulations. 
have separate ramps, but its continuous spi- 
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ral floor gradually ascends from the ground 
level to the top of the building, as clearly 
shown by the illustration on this page. Its 
spiral floor permits rapid travel of motor 
vehicles into and out of the building on an 
aisle or driveway wide enough for two lanes 
of travel, under conditions similar to those 
on streets and highways and practically iden- 
tical to those met in an ordinary one-story 
garage. This driveway circles round a cen- 
tral storage space and outside of the drive- 
way is ample storage space on the spiral floor 
for a large number of cars. Adequate stair- 
ways, passenger elevators and toilet facilities 
are located in one or more corners of the 
building. 

In the Lancaster System stores and offices 
may be combined with a garage and the 
latter be kept entirely separate from the of- 
fices and stores. This permits the most prof- 
itable use of property. One such combination 
is shown by the drawings on this page. This 
arrangement is suitable for a 20-story build- 
ing with the lower six stories devoted to gar- 
age, stores and offices, and the upper 14 
stories devoted to offices. All offices are com- 
pletely separated from the garage. 

The perspective view shows a Lancaster 
Building 115 feet square, which is in excess 
of minimum dimensions required, having a 
capacity of 51 cars per story, or 510 cars for 
10 stories. This equals the number of cars 
that may be parked along both sides of the 
street for the length of 16 city blocks, or 
one and one-third miles. 

In this building, 500 cars can enter or 
leave the building at the rate of 15 cars per 
minute, or the entire building may be filled 
or emptied in 33 minutes. It is entirely feas- 
ible, where such a building is located on a 
corner, for entrances and exits to be on two 
streets or on one street and an alley, in 
which case, by using the full width of the 
driveway and passing through both exits, 500 
cars can leave the building in 17 minutes, 
traveling at eight miles per hour and be spaced 
47 feet apart, or in 25 minutes, traveling at 
six miles per hour and 53 feet apart. 

A patron may drive his own car directly to 
its parking space and return by passenger 
elevator to the entrance. When calling for 
his car, he may take the passenger elevator up 
to where his car is parked and drive it out 
himself. Patrons do not have to turn their 
cars over to attendants nor wait on attend- 
ants to get their cars. 
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The spiral floor feature is also especially ad- 
vantageous for a building to be used for dis. 
play or exposition purposes or for a building 
devoted to small stores or shops. Patrons may 
be taken up by elevator to any story and wil] 
find it easy to walk along a continuous and 
gradually descending aisle, passing exhibition 
booths or the show windows of 
stores, shops or offices. It 
adapted to buildings to be used for light man. 
ufacturing operations, where raw materials 
are taken to the top by elevators and emerge 
at the lower level as finished products. It is 


also adapted to buildings to be used for stor. | 


age purposes. For some of these special uses, 
one or more elevators may be placed in the 
center of the building and the floor areas out- 
side of the spiral portions made level. 


- 
_ 





Special Features for City Managers’ 
Convention 


Police Department Administration: August Vollmer, 
Chief of Police, Berkeley, California is preparing a paper 
which he will deliver personally on the afternoon of 
September 13. Chief Vollmer has an international repu- 
tation on police department administration. We are par- 
ticularly fortunate in having the chief on our program 
this year. 

City Planning and Zoning: George B. Ford, an in- 
ternationally known city planning and zoning authority, 
is preparing a paper which he will read at the luncheon 
session on September 14th. City Manager William R 
Hopkins, of Cleveland, will preside. Mr. Ford drew the 
original plans for the rebuilding of Rheims, France. 
The Association is particularly fortunate in being able 
to have Mr. Ford give us this paper and take part in 
the discussion on the subject “‘Recent Developments in 
City Planning and Zoning.” 

Building Codes: Clarence Goldsmith, Asst. 
gincer, of the Underwriters Laboratories, is 
& paper which he will read at a round table on Sep- 
tember 15. Mr. Goldsmith is a national authority on 
his subject. He will emphasize building codes with 
special reference to fire limits and fire hazards. 

Some members of the profession who are taking an 
active part in this year’s program are: President Fred 
H. Locke, City Manager, Grand Rapids, Michigan: John 
N. Edy, City Manager, Berkeley, California: Louis 
Brownlow, former city manager of Knoxville, now with 
Current News Features, Inc., Washington, D. C.: O. E. 
Carr, City Manager, Fort Worth, Texas who is pre- 
paring a paper on “Street Widening for Solving Traf- 


Chief En- 


fic Problems;" C. A. Bingham, past president of the 
Association, now of West Palm Beach, Florida: R. W. 
Rigsby, City Manager, Durham, North Carolina is pre- 


paring a paper on what is no doubt the most important 


round table subject “‘The Technique of City Manage- 
ment.” This paper will be discussed by C. O. Sherrill, 
City Manager, Cincinnati, Ohio, and C. H. R. Fuller 
of Chatham, Ontario. 

Joseph W. Fisher, Fire Chief, Dubuque, lowa, who 
has a most enviable record in fire prevention and fire 


fighting, is preparing a paper on ‘Fire Department Ad- 
ministration ;"’ and Earl C. Elliott, past president of 
the Association, now vice-president of the Federal Water 
Corporation, will discuss the paper. 

Others who have parts in the program 
R. Hatton, of Cleveland; A. E. Davidson, 
Public Welfare, Grand Rapids, Michigan: O. A. Kratz, 
City Manager, Astoria, Oregon; Boyd Bennett, City 
Manager, Bluefield, West Virginia; W. M. Rich, City 
Manager, Ironwood, Michigan: R. W. B. Hart, City 
Manager, Lynchburg, Virginia: L. A. Goines, City Man- 
ager, Alliance, Nebraska; F. R. Buechner, City Mana- 
ger, Gladstone, Michigan; and H. L. Brinkerhoff, City 
Manager, Portland, Maine. 

Definite arrangements have not been completed for 
other features of the program, including the address at 
the annual banquet and the dinner dance to be held on 
Tuesday evening, September 13th. 
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Reappraisal of Property for Taxation 





Berkeley Conducted a Reappraisal of all Land and Buildings in Order to 
Equalize Taxes 





By F. W. FLITTNER, City Assessor, Berkeley, California 
Assoc. Member Am. Soc. Civil Engrs. 


AXATION is one of the most import- 
[on branches of public management 

and, in the opinion of the writer, is the 
most acute problem confronting municipal- 
ities at the present time. Yet there should be 
no mystery in its solution as there is only 
one way of handling the situation and that is 
by means of a fair and true 100 per cent 
valuation. From that figure, the assessed 
values may be determined. 


The city of Berkeley was confronted with 
this problem shortly after the change to the 
city manager form of government. A careful 
survey of the situation was made and the 
city officials concluded that a complete reap- 
praisal of all land and buildings was neces- 
sary. It was not until May 12, 1825 that the 
city council passed a resolution authorizing 
such a reappraisal for the purpose of equal- 
izing taxes. 

The then confronted with the 
question of what plan would be best: a con- 
tract with a to make this reap- 
praisal or the use of the city’s organization, 
employing of course, such additional help as 
might necessary. The latter plan 
adopted with the of training certain 
employees to carry on the work after the ma- 
jor project was completed. 


city was 


company 


be was 


view 


Before actually beginning the work, about 
three months’ time devoted to 
and formulation of: 


was research 
1. Methods of procedure that would insure 
economy 
2. Tables to facilitate computations, using 
factors applicable to the city of Berkeley. 
3. A plan of organization 


and accuracy. 


—field and office. 

After the above course was determined, the 
work was started. leaf 
form were adopted showing classification and 
square or cubic foot factors to be applied to 
buildings. 


Data sheets in loose 


suildings were classified according 
to construction, photographs being taken to 
illustrate the of 
structures in the 


various and classes 
Berkeley 


following manner: 


types 


and grouped in 


A. Cheap construction. 

B. Medium Construction. 

AB. Between cheap and medium construc- 

tion. 

C. Good construction. 

BC. Between medium and good construction. 

SPECIAL. High grade construction. 

The cost factors varied according to the 
classification. Cost factors for dwellings were 
based on 1,000 square feet of floor area and 
corrections for other areas were taken from a 
curved plotted on coordinate paper. The cu- 
bic foot factors were taken care of in the 
same manner using concrete examples and a 
factor correction curve as the volume varied 
from the model. 

All the factors were based on the replace- 
ment cost of 1925 and, as well as could be de- 
termined, the results obtained from these fig- 
ures showed an average of about 7% less than 
the actual cost of the buildings. From this 
figure, depreciation was taken from the time 
the building was erected. This depreciated 
figure gave the true or sound value of the 
structure. 

A special cross-section card 4% x10" was 
provided for the purpose of computing, en- 
tering depreciation data and the drawing of a 
floor plan of the building together with the 
recording of certain specifications of the 
structure which entered into the computations. 
This plan and information concerning the 
building enabled the office staff to check the 
computation of the field men making the sur- 
vey and also save a record to show the tax- 
payer just how the figures were derived. 

The method followed by the field man in 
making a survey was as follows: 

1. He called on the tenant and explained 

his mission. 

2. Permission being granted, he measured 
the house using the outside dimensions 
and at the same time he drew to scale 
the outline of each floor of the building 
using the cross-sectioned portion of the 
card for this purpose. 


) 


3. He recorded the outside specifications of 
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the house and then went into the house 

to determine the interior specifications. 

Both were recorded in spaces provided 

for that purpose. 

4. He was now able to classify the building 
and compute the replacement cost by ap- 
plying the factors for that particular 
type and class of building. 

5. Permission to obtain this data being re- 
fused he had to estimate the size, draw 
the plan, classify and compute, making 
note that he was not permitted to enter 
or measure the house. 

This is an excellent record should the tax 
payer complain that his assessment is too 
high. It is then able to show the one mak- 
ing the complaint that perhaps the result was 
due to the fact that the field man was not 
permitted to measure accurately the building 
or record the interior specifications thru lack 
of cooperation on the part of the tenant. Af- 
ter this has been discussed with the tax payer 
he is generally willing and anxious to have 
the building measured and interior specifica- 
tions taken. This will necessitate the field 
man making a second trip to the house in 
question but it is worth while as in nine cases 
out of ten, the value will be reduced, and if 
this is possible, the assessor gains the confi- 
dence of the tax payer. 

At the end of the day, these cards are 
turned in to the office to be checked, and filed 
according to block after depreciation is en- 
tered. One field man should average thirty 
buildings, and the total cost of all building 
reappraisal should not exceed 85c per build- 
ing. 

The valuation of land it not unlike that of 
buildings. This too requires a good deal 
of study since each parcel is a problem in it- 
self. 

This work was accomplished in Berkeley by 
four men of the community who are experts 
in land values and who donated their services 
for this work. 


This land committee met once each week 
and agreed upon the price per front foot 
on each block. If they disagreed on any value, 
two other men were called in and they acting 
as a Board of Arbitration determined the 
best price. This price was then agreed upon 
by all and established. When all the blocks 
had base figures, each parcel was computed 
by a clerk, thus obtaining the 100% value 
on each parcel. The cost of this work should 


average 5c per parcel. 
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Another method of obtaining the base value : 


is to have the various owners of each district 
called in to give their opinion as to the val- 
ues of each block in that district. Of course, 
one finds a good deal of variation but this 


—— 


can be eliminated by taking the average of | 


all figures and then using good judgment with 
the help of recent sale prices. 
Increase in Tax Rates 

The cause for this seeming unrest in the 
tax situation is due, in most instances to the 
lack of proper values in the assessor’s office, 
In a good many cases, the assessors are influ- 
enced unduly by values given on building per- 
mits, which should not be considered, in most 
cases, as these values are merely speculation 
figures placed on the permits by the owners. 
Another element to be considered is that the 
average tax payer has not become reconciled 
to the fact that his city has grown and by this 
growth the municipality requires 
police and fire protection, streets, sewers, 
lights, etc. To obtain this additional operat- 
ing expense, the principal source of revenue is 
derived from the assessed values of new 
building construction which in some instances 
is not sufficient to carry the burden. There is 
then only one of two things left to do, in- 
crease the percentage of assessed values or 
increase the tax rate. It is inadvisable to 
increase the assessed values at any time after 


they are once established as, theoretically, 
these values should be decreased a certain 
percentage each year. With the normal 


growth of a community, the new building con- 
struction should offset the amount reduced 
and still increase the city’s revenue to a point 
sufficient to carry on the usual improvements. 
Yet with abnormal growth, and _ insufficient 
revenue from building construction to take 
care of additional improvements and _ protec- 


. tion, the tax rate should be increased and not 


the assessed values. 





- = 
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The following cities are said to have mu- 
nicipally-owned abattoirs: Albany, Ga.; Macon, 
Ga.; Baton Rouge, La.; Winston-Salem,.N. C.; 
Laurene, S. C.; Beaumont, Texas; Taylor, 
Texas; Paris, Texas; Winchester, Va.; Annis- 
tion, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; La Grange, Ga.:; Co- 
lumbus, Ga.; Savannah, Ga.; Norfolk, Va.; and 
Roanoke, Va.; Joplin, Mo.; Devils Lake, N. C.; 
Grand Forks, N. D.; St. Cloud, Minn.; Yakima, 
Wash.; Moorfield, Minn.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Lincoln, Neb.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Detroit, Mich. 
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Dubuque Rich in Historical Interest 





Those Who Attend the Convention September 13, 14 and 15 Will Be Well 
Entertained 


S CONVENTION time draws near, it is 

Atte evident that interest in this year’s 

convention is such that a larger attend- 

ance may be anticipated than has been en- 

joyed by the annual gathering of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association. 

The executive officers of the association are 
working out the details for a program that will 
make the meeting a business conference for 
city managers in every sense of the word. 

Advices from Dubuque indicate that a pro- 
gram of entertainment is being considered 
which will gratify the wishes and meet the 
anticipation of all. 

In the meantime, a few facts about the con- 
vention city will undoubtedly be of interest. 
In view of the fact that Dubuque, Iowa, which 
has been known as the Key City for nearly a 
century, is to be the meeting place of the 1927 
convention of city managers next month, there 
is wide-spread interest in the history of the 
community whose attractions will bring to it 
twenty of the largest conventions to be held 
in Iowa this year. 

Those who are not already familiar with the 
geography and topography of this section of 
the country will be interested to know that Du- 
buque is located on the west bank of the 
Mississippi river immediately across from Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin. 

Dubuque is the chief entrance point to the 
scenic wonderland of the upper reaches of the 
Mississippi river, a wonderland which begins 
a short distance downstream from the city 
and extends without a break to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis beyond. 

At no point on the river is the scenery in 
the immediate vicinity of Dubuque, surpassed. 
Travelers from Europe are authority for the 
statement that this part of the valley of the 
has rival, except along the 
lower Hudson, and those who visit Dubuque 
upon the occasion of the convention will have 
ample opportunity to enjoy the natural sur- 
roundings of the city. Those who journey to 
the city in their automobile will undoubtedly 


Mississippi no 


wish to spend extra days touring in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Iowa and the many scenic spots 
which can be reached from Dubuque as head- 
quarters. 


The road from Chicago is paved all the way 
to Dubuque while the road west through lowa, 
is a splendid gravelled highway and good roads 
radiate in all directions to various points in 
Wisconsin, and Illinois as well as up and down 
the river on the Iowa side. 

Before the days of the white man, years 
before civilization had penetrated as far west 
as the Mississippi, this locality was a favorite 
gathering place for the Indians. When Father 
Jacques Marquette and Louis Joliet, intrepid 
French explorers, paddled down the Great 
Father of Waters in their canoes, they were 
the first white men to visit the territory about 
the upper Mississippi. The Indians, no doubt, 
regarded them as divinities. 

Julien Dubuque 

In the wake of the daring explorers came 
traders and adventurers. Among these was 
Julien Dubuque, a Frenchman, who found the 
bluffs which lined the west banks of the Missis- 
sippi River rich in ore. He tarried among the 
red men, and operated his lead mines, acquir- 
ing from the Indians vast tracts of land. He 





= 








HOTEL JULIEN DUBUQUE 


lived and died in this vicinity, and the city 
which grew up about what was once his lead 
mining camp was named after him. A Nor- 
man tower, erected on a bold prominence, south 
of the city marks the final resting place of the 
French pioneer. The historical monument may 
be viewed from many elevated sections of the 
city. 

Julien Dubuque, tradition declares, held his 
power and influence with the Indian tribes, by 
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inducing them to believe that he possessed 
supernatural powers. On one occasion, it is 
related, he had oil spread on the waters of the 
Catfish Creek, and cast a fire-brand into the 
inflammable oil, which immediately burst into 
flames. He declared that he could burn the 
great river if the Indians failed to regard his 
will. 


Provision has been made by the federal gov- 
ernment to preserve sections of the upper river 
as havens of refuge for wild life which once 
abounded throughout the valley. Dubuque is 
in the new federal fish and game preserve, 
extending from Rock Island to Winona, on 
both sides of the river. The region is made up 
of numerous islands, bayous, sloughs, and back- 
waters. Drainage of those places, it was de- 
clared, would wipe out the natural home of wild 
life of the air and water. 

Dubuque’s progress has been slow, measured 
and steady. At the present time it is a city 
of not more than 50,000 inhabitants, but it is 
one of the wealthiest and most substantial sites 
in the United States. It has been built to en- 
dure, and is not greatly affected by wild in- 
flations nor depressions which disturb life of 
other communities. 

A notable example of the quality of sub- 
stantial structure characteristic of Dubuque is 
found in the two million dollar Julien Dubuque 
Hotel, which will be the convention headquar- 
ters. 


Bringing food direct from the farm to the 
guest table is one of the methods by which the 
Julien Dubuque Hatel has recently brought it- 
self into the spotlight of favorable publicity. 
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This hotel is noted for the beauty of its struc- 
ture and its comfortable accommodations, as 


well as for the grandeur of the scenery visible | 


from its guest rooms. During the current year 
twenty-five States and National Conventions, 
including the City Managers’ Convention will 
make this famous hostelry their headquarters 
and the arrangements with regard to providing 
the best and freshest of food supplies are of 
interest. 

Some hotels have one farm, but the Julien 
Dubuque has two, one of a thousand acres and 
the other of four hundred, situated between 
four and five miles apart. All the milk and 
cream comes from these farms, part of it from 
the Guernseys on one, and the rest from the 
Holsteins on the other. All the pigs and hogs, 
chickens, geese, ducks, and a large part of the 
beef and veal served in the dining room of this 
hotel come from these farms. An idea of the 
magnitude of the agricultural operation car- 
ried on may be gained from the fact that about 
5,200 hogs were raised on these farms during 
the past year. 

In the matter of fishing, it is not necessary 
to leave the hotel any great distance in order 
to catch the best that are to be obtained in the 
entire upper Mississippi River region. No bet- 
ter places for good fishing are to be found 
than those at the foot of Eagle Point Park or 
near the great bluff on top of which Julien Du- 
buque is buried. Both these promontories are 
in plain sight from the window of the Julien 
Dubuque. 

The United States government is continually 
working to maintain and improve the supply 
of fish in the great river and 

mnvention guests at Dubuque 
next summer can make ashort 

















trip by auto to Lynxville, 
where a deep well was put 
down last year in order to 
fill tanks in which finder- 
lings, and frys, taken from 
the soft water of the river 
are hardened befors they are 
placed in the harder water 
of the inland lakes. On ac- 
count of the advantages of 
the Upper Mississipps in the 
matter of handling fish the 
Federal Government has de- 
cided to establish and main- 
tain a show aquarium, which 
will be the only one 


out- 
side of Washington. D. C. 
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The Annual Convention 

The success of our profession depends upon 
the city managers. The success of the city 
managers will be determined by their tech- 
nique in city management. The technique of 
city management is developed and improved 
through the exchange of ideas and experiences 
of the city managers, coupled with practical 
application. 

The members of the Association are being 
held responsible for attending the convention 
this year and for giving to all the benefits 
of their ideas and experiences. 

Each should 
ing this convention is a 
duty. It is a investment for himself, 
and it is worth dollar it will cost his 
city to send him, including his loss of time at 
the city hall 

The 


vitation to 


member attend- 


realize that 
part of his annual 
bag od 


every 


Association has extended a cordial in- 
the governing bodies of the city- 
cities to attend the 


the discussions. 


manager 
take 

Each city should send its city manager and 
a good this 


convention and 


part in 


delegation of the council to con- 
vention. 


<a 
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Mr. Willmott Resigns 


From the standpoint of the Association, we 





regret to announce the resignation of John 
F. Willmott, who has rendered a valuable 
service as assistant secretary of the Associa- 
tion during the past two years. From Mr. 
Willmott’s standpoint, he has received a splen- 


gust, 1927 6:7 
did promotion, as he became director of the 
Kansas City (Kansas) Bureau of Public Ef- 
ficiency and Research on July ist. Mr. Will- 
mott is eminently qualified for this kind of 
work. We expect soon to have many favor- 
able reports on his work in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, where he is associated with the chamber 
of commerce. 





Rolland S. Wallis Becomes Editor 


Rolland S. Wallis, former city manager of 
Manistique, Michigan, and for several years 
a member of the International City Manag- 
ers’ Association, has been appointed as editor 
of Public Management. 

Mr. Wallis is particularly well qualified 
for these responsibilities. He has had nine 
years of experience as teacher of various 
university courses in the conduct of municipal 
affairs, including water-supply engineering, 
sanitary engineering, municipal economy, ele- 
ments of city planning, landscape engineer- 
ing, and roads and pavements. For five years 
he was connected with the Engineering Ex- 
tension Denartment of Iowa State College 





WALLIS 


ROLLAND 8. 
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as a municipal engineer. In this capacity he 
served the municipalities of Iowa as consult- 
ant on municipal projects, being particularly 
active in the field of city planning and zoning, 
cooperated with many civic organizations as 
a lecturer on municipal improvement topics, 
planned and conducted short courses for city 
officials, and compiled and edited a number 
of books and bulletins on the conduct of city 
business. His teaching and consulting expe- 
rience, together with his experience as a city 
manager, have prepared him especially well 
for this work. 

The executive secretary, who has served as 
editor of Public Management, will continue to 
serve as executive editor. 











ASSOCIATION 
BUSINESS 














The International City Managers’ Association 
President 


Fred H. Locke, City Manager, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Vice-Presidents 
A. M. Wilson, City Manager, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
T. S. Seott, City Manager, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
E. E. McAdams, City Manager, Waco, Texas 


Executive Secretary 
John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kansas 


Executive Committee 
Association Officers and Past Presidents as follows: 
Charles E. Ashburner, City Manager, Stockton, Calif. 
Ossian E. Carr, City Manager, Fort Worth, Texas 
Cc. M. Osborn, City Manager, Kenosha, Wis. 
Harrison G. Otis, City Manager, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Association Headquarters and Office of the Executive 
Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas, U. S. A. 


Applications for Active Membership 


John F. Pierce, Borough Manager, Spring- 
dale, Pa. The application of John F. Pierce, 
borough manager of Springdale, Pennsylvania, 
recommended by T. C. North, borough manager 
of Blairsville, Pennsylvania, and Ernest E. 
Lothrop, borough manager of Coraopolis, has 
been received. Mr. Pierce was appointed 
borough manager of Springdale on January 
20, 1926. He was born in 1897. He has been 
engaged in waterworks engineering and has 
been connected with the well-known firm of 
Metcalf & Eddy. Mr. Pierce was formerly 
identified with the American Waterworks As- 


sociation. He has been an associate member 
of the Association. 

R. W. B. Hart, City Manager, Lynchburg, 
Virginia. The application of R. W. B. Hart, 
city manager of Lynchburg, Virginia, recom- 
mended by H. P. Hunter, city manager of 
Roanoke, Virginia, and Willard F. Day, city 
manager of Staunton, Virginia, has been re- 
ceived. Mr. Hart is a civil engineer by train- 
ing and for several years previous to holding 
his present position as city manager was city 
engineer for Lynchburg. He is a member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers and 
was a captain in the Engineering Corps dur- 
ing the World War. 


> 
> 





New Associate Members 


E. Blake Allen, Town Manager, Woodstock, 
N. B. Mr. E. Blake Allen, town manager, 
Woodstock, New Brunswick, has attended Del- 
hausie University at Halifax, Nova Scotia and 
holds the degrees of B. A., S. C. and C. E. from 
Toronto University. After engaging in engi- 
neering work with various railway, mining and 
lumber concerns he became assistant roadway 
engineer of Hamilton, Ontario. He served in 
that capacity for six years. He was engaged 
in research work at Toronto University and 
appointed town manager of Woodstock, New 
Brunswick in May, 1927. 


-s 
— 





New Subscriber to the Association 

John F. Willmott, Director, Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, Chamber of Commerce, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas; L. H. McGrew, First Sav- 
ings Bank, Reinbeck, Iowa; Joseph N. Arthur, 
56 Schley Avenue, Ingram, Pittsburgh, Pa 

During the Month of June eight subscrip- 
tions to Public Management were received. 


»™ 
>_> 





Bulletin on Municipal Insurance 


We are pleased to be able to announce the 
publication of an interesting bulletin on the 
subject of municipal insurance. This timely 
topic has always been a matter of perplexity 
to a great many officials and has hitherto not 
received the consideration that its importance 
demands. This bulletin by Orin F. Nolting 
takes up the various aspects of the subject 
and draws upon the experience of a great many 
cities in this country as well as the practice 
of other countries. 


Send your orders for this bulletin to the ex- 
ecutive secretary. 
copies for $2.50. 


Price $1.00 per copy, three 
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Published Monthly by The International Federation of Local Government 
Associations at its American’ Headquarters 


Director, AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS 
Eprtror .Rolland S. 
CONTRIBUTING EprTor 


John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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News Notes 
Gasoline taxes yielded a net revenue of 


$187,603,231 in 1926. 
but four states at rates ranging from one to 
five cents per gallon, the average being 2.38 
cents. Taxes were collected on nearly eight 
billion gallons and it is estimated that about 
two billion gallons were used in the states 
which do not impose a tax. 

The revenue was allocated as follows: About 
129 million dollars for state highways; 43 mil- 
lion for county and local roads; 5 million for 
payments on road bonds and 9 million for mis- 


A tax is imposed in all 


cellaneous purposes. 


A committee of the American Engineering 
Council is working on the problem of drafting 
a system of marking and the standardization 
The committee hopes to de- 
vise a system that will make all street and 
highway markings intelligible at a glance to 
motorists from all parts of the country and to 


of street signs. 





1927 


No. 8 





eliminate many of the unnecessary markings 
now found on the roads. 


There are about 7,000 hospitals in the United 
States and Canada and a building program now 
under way embraces over $300,000,000 of con- 
struction. A committee on standardization 
and simplification of equipment and supplies 
is now working in the hospital field to formu- 
late appropriate standards in equipment. This 
will reduce the cost of hospital building and 
operation considerably. 


A wheat elevator which will have a capacity 
of 1,000,000 bushels is planned at Owen Sound, 
Ontario. The proposition has been submited 
to the voters for their decision. 


A recent traffic survey in Chicago seems to 
have exploded the belief on the part of some 
merchants that a great percent of their busi- 
ness reaches the store in motor cars driven 
by the individual customer. The study in- 
dicated that parking patrons represent only 
1.57 percent of the total. 
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Municipal Finance. By A. E. Buck, in col- 
laboration with other members of the Na- 
tional Institute of Public Administration and 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. Macmillan, New York. 1926. Pp. 
562. $4.00. 

It is indeed surprising that until the ap- 
pearance of this book we have had no ade- 
quate work on municipal finance. There have 
been, of course, many general works dealing 
with taxation in its broader aspects and books 
treating public finance from the philosophical 
standpoint but this may be said to be the first 
comprehensive treatment of the subject from 
the point of view of the municipal adminis- 
trator. The authors are members of the staff 
of the National Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration and the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research. Their experience and observations 
of the financial practices of various municipal- 
ities by means of field survey work has given 
them an excellent equipment to undertake the 
preparation of such a book. The fifteen chap- 
ters cover all phases of municipal finance such 
as budgets, accounting, purchasing, custody of 
funds, tax assessments, special assessments, 
pensions, miscellaneous revenues, debt admin- 
istration and the financing of municipally 
owned utilities. 

Where several authors collaborate in a work 
of this sort, a difference in emphasis and un- 
even treatment is inevitable. The sections 
describing municipal personnel administration 
which are found in Chapter 8 on employment 
and pensions, seem somewhat out of place in 
a work on municipal finance. 

The book contains twenty-seven illustrations 
which add greatly to its value. It is to be 
hoped that in future revisions of the book the 
number of these will be greatly increased. 
The chapter on budget making has been writ- 
ten with Mr. Buck’s usual high standard of 
excellence. The chapter on debt administra- 
tion also calls for special commendation and 
the reviewer wishes to bestow special praise 
on the chapter dealing with special assess- 
ments. It is difficult to understand why so 
little has been published on this latter subject 
heretofore. 

The book will be of great value to city 


managers, financial department officials, 


mayors, councilmen and others. No official 
responsible for the determination of the finan- 
cial policies of a city or the administration of 
such policies should be without this book. Stu- 
dents of government will also find in it a 
wealth of information on the approved methods 
of financial administration. 


Systems of Public Welfare. By Howard W. 
Odum and D. W. Willard. University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 1925. 
Pp. 302. 

The organization of public welfare work, 
especially that which deals with what is known 
as “the new public welfare” is outlined here 
under the governmental divisions of state, 
county and city. The first city board of public 
welfare was created in Kansas City, Missouri, 
in 1910. This plan of organization is now wide- 
spread. The first extension of this idea was 
to the county when social workers began to 
realize that the county had its own social 
problems and that only a county-wide agency 
could effectively cope with them. Both the 
city and county organizations are character 
ized by a high degree of centralization and the 
same idea is recommended for state depart- 
ments. One chapter of the book carries this 
idea further and gives information on the move 
to create a federal department of public wel- 
fare. 

While the book is not an extremely valuable 
contribution to the field, it will be useful to 
one who wishes to know the trend of welfare 
organization and the relation between public 
and private social work. Several charts are 
given of methods of organization in various 
states. 


The Government and Labor. By Albert R. 
Ellingwood, B. C. L., Ph.D., and Whitney 
Coomb, Ph.D. A. W. Shaw Company, Chi- 
cago. 1926. Pp. 639. $6.00. 

This book utilizes the case method in the 
study of labor law as it has been used in the 
study of other branches of law. Since labor 
law in the United States is a resultant of fed- 
eral and state statutes, the application and de- 
velopment of those statutes by administrative 


authorities, and finally the interpretation 


placed upon the statutes by the courts, this 
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method, it would seem, is a fruitful one. The 
person interested in labor problems and labor 
legislation will have to look over a great many 
cases before he can determine the law on any 
specific instance. 

The book covers in eleven parts the fields 
of: the basis of governmental regulation of 
labor problems, the contract of employment 
between the employer and the individual em- 
ployee, the protection of the laborer against 
competition, the labor union, labor conflict, 
safety and health, hours of labor, wages, un- 
employment, workmen’s compensation and so- 
cial insurance. The cases are in most in- 
stances very well selected. In some places, 
however, e.g., the doctrine of conspiracy, the 
authors might have found much more interest- 
ing and illustrative material. The book has, 
however, probably the best selection between 
two covers of any that can be found of cases 
illustrating various phases of labor problems 
and conflicts in the United States. It is very 
well indexed and arranged so that it can be 
easily used. 


Problems in Municipal Government. By A. 
Chester Hanford, Ph. D. A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, Chicago. 1926. Pp. 457. $4.00. 
The first attempt to break away from the 

lecture method in the teaching of municipal 
government and administration has been made 
by Dr. Hanford in this work. He criticizes 
rightly the efficacy of the lecture-text-book 
system, especially for advanced students, and 
he attempts to substitute the case method 
which has been used successfully in other social 
sciences. 

The book represents a compilation of about 
one hundred problems, each of which covers an 
actual case which has been recently decided by 
municipal administrators in the United States. 
The first part of the book deals with municipal 
government and the second and larger part 
deals with administration. 

The problems which are used are, of course, 
not uniform in quality. This could hardly be 
expected since this book represents the first 
attempt to use problems in this field. After 
a semester’s experience with the book in a 
municipal administration course, the reviewer 
has concluded that many of the problems are 
too simple and the advanced students are apt 
to lose interest in writing up the problem be- 
cause it is not difficult enough to make them 
use their minds. 

The second criticism of the problems that 
can be made is that in many cases adequate 
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information is not furnished to enable the stu- 
dent to decide the problem in the light of his 
previous reading. 

With these two faults in mind, the book 
should prove exceedingly helpful to anyone 
who wishes to study municipal government 
from actual problems which have arisen. 


Imhoff Tanks—Sewage Sludge Digestion. Pa- 
pers by Harrison P. Eddy, C. E., and Dr. 
Willem Rudolfs. The Chemical Foundation, 
Inc., New York. Pp. 23. 

The booklet contains an article by Harrison 
P. Eddy on the theory of operation of Imhoff 
tanks. There are two primary functions of 
Imhoff tanks: (1) The deposition, in the up- 
per or sedimentation compartment, of sus- 
pended solids contained in the sewage; and 
(2) their conversion into inoffensive, rela- 
tively stable matter in the lower compart- 
ment. The article deals with such important 
topics as the following: Character and com- 
position of sewage, temperature of digestion, 
preparatory treatment of sewage, kind of bi- 
ological action, tank design, operation of 
tanks and the conclusions based on evidence 
afforded by certain installations of Imhoff 
tanks. 

By means of illustrations in this booklet 
Dr. Willem Rudolfs describes fully the fac- 
tors which influence sludge digestion, namely, 
temperature, reaction and catalyses. This 
booklet contains valuable instructions as to 
the maintenance and operation of Imhoff sew- 
age tanks. 

The Pacific Flush-Tank Company, 4241 Ra- 
venswood Ave., Chicago, and Singer Bldg., 
New York are the agents for the Imhoff tanks, 
and anyone desiring a copy of the booklet 
will be sent one by the company upon re- 
ceipt of his request. 


> 
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I. General Administrative 


Problems 





PERSONNEL SUPERSTITIONS United States 

The introduction of the merit system has led to the 
development superstitions in 
the personnel field. 
under the merit system, a perpetual 
for the lazy, inefficient and incompetent. 
the myth that public personnel administrators can 
to commercial organizations to find the 
the technique of handling personnel matters 
a central agency. As a matter of fact, 
ministration is new in the commercial and is 
approaching the half century mark field. 
The third myth is that of the “responsible department 


of a number of popular 
The first is a persistent belief that 
haven is provided 
Another is 
look 
word in 
through 
personnel ad- 
field 
in the public 


last 


head"’ who must not be interfered with. “Popular Per- 
sonnel Superstitions,” Public Personnel Studies, Wash- 
ington. April, 1927. Volume 5, No. 4. Pp. 69. I-57 
PERSONNEL PROBLEMS United States 


The greatest obstacles in the way of scientific 


sonnel measurement are 
rhetoric and politics. 


per- 


prejudices, strong emotions, 


These are to be found in private, 


as well as public business. “The Human Factor in 
Industry,"” Willard E. Hotchkiss. The Management Re- 
view, New York. March, 1927. Pp. 75-79 1-58 
OFFICE ADMINISTRATION England 

The author deals with the administration ofthe of- 


fice of the municipality under the heads of (1) contro! 
by the council, and (2) 
ments. The first category contains 


lations between the staff and the members of the coun- 


management within the depart- 


discussions of re- 


cil; the second, regulations intended to secure equality 
of treatment of the staff in each department. “‘Man- 
agement of Office Staffs—Municipal Authorities.” W. H. 
Waddington, Deputy Clerk, London County Council. 
Public Administration. London. April, 1927. Volume 
5, No. 2. Pp. 171-1838. 1-59 
GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL England 

The relation between ownership and labor is ceasing 


to be a subject for discussion and is 
consideration of the question of 
management and labor. 
become of and less importance. It is 
which enables one to deal with nationalized industries 
and large scale industries as possessing many features 
in common. The executive management of a nationalized 
venture does not differ in 


giving way to 
the relation between 
The matter of ownership has 


less this fact 


essence from the executive 


management of a large scale industry. Four problems 
have to be faced by the administrator in either type 
of industry. These are discussed. “Personnel Ques- 
tions in Government Enterprise and Large Secale In- 
dustries,"” John Lee, C. B. E. Public Administration, 
London. April, 1926 Volume 5, No. 2. Pp. 210-223. 

1-60 
SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


The international aspects of scientific management are 


examined by nine writers who deal with the situations 
in their native countries. The most striking article 
within this symposium is the one dealing with the in- 


ternational labor office and its work in forwarding the 


methods of scientific management. “International Co- 


operation in the Promotion of Scientific Management.” 


Bulletin of the Taylor Society, New York. February, 
1927. Volume 12. No. 1 Pp. 311-325 I-61 
CITY PLANNING—LEGISLATION Germany 


development of a planning 


three 


Contributions to the 
law The author 
the method of 


city 


eonsciders essential * questions : 


administration of the city, eminent do- 
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main, and construction, 
point of view. 
book by Reed, 
to create a government 


region, when it 


from the technical and esthetic 
On the first point he refers to a recent 
and concludes that it is not desirable 
that extends the entire 
includes very distinct units ; 
that it is permissible only when, as for example, in the 
Ruhr, the whole country is industrialized. The author 
treats the other points more briefly. Dr. R. Heiligenthal, 
Contributions to the development of a city planning law, 


over 


economic 


Berlin, Stadtebau. June, 1926. No. 6. 1-62 
CITY ADMINISTRATION Germany 


The future appearance of Berlin.—The new building 
code of Berlin in general requires lower construction 
than formerly, but commercial sections may be estab- 
lished in which a more intensive use of the soil is 
authorized. In this case the construction of homes is 
forbidden. This provision permits the construction in 
the heart of Berlin of eight story buildings. Such a 
transformation wil] not be realized at once in view of 


the fact that 
eliminated. 


cannot be 
construction of 


the existing dwelling houses 
The new rule forbids the 
edifices with lateral wings for dwelling purposes: it only 
authorizes their abutting 


construction along the land 


on the street. J. Grobler, The Artistic Appearance of 
Berlin. Berlin, Stadtebau. June, 1026. No. 6. 1-63 
CITY PLANNING Denmark 

M. Kay Ulrich (Denmark) gave a lecture on the 
Danish law dealing with city planning and extension 


of boundaries, with reference to its 
the present moment. In his 
although brief, it includes 
study of plans or the extension of new or existing cities. 
Taking account of the tendency Danish city 
governments, he approves the fact that the law is op- 
tional; he appreciates the social significance of the sub- 


application up to 
good ; 
adequate for the 


opinion the law is 
provisions 


of most 


sidy which the law provides in order to permit or to 
facilitate installations in family homes on the edge of 
the city. Copenhagen, Meddelelser ubsent af Dansk. 
Byplanlaboratorium. September, 1926. No. 2. 1-64 
TRAMWAY ADMINISTRATION—COUNTING 
MACHINES France 


Notes on the use of Hollerith machines for the control 
of receipts and the use of statistics on the Lille-Roubaix- 


Tourcoing electric lines. Principles of statistical 
machines. Card punching. Verification. Sorting. Tabu- 
lation. Results obtained. Expense. Paris, Industrie 
des Voies Ferrees. September, 1926. Pp. 412-19, 4 ill. 
I-65 

TRAMWAY ADMINISTRATION Germany 
Rolling stock of the German tramway companies 
Statistics giving the number, year of purchase, weight 
and type of construction of trolley cars in Germany 
Motors. 11,824 (86 percent) of the cars are over 20 
years old, 11.6 percent have four trucks. The weight 
varies from 5 to 20 tons. There are 22 experimental 
ears. Berlin, Verkehrstechnik. September 24, 1926 
Pp. 636-640. 1-66 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT United States 


In the past few years, a great deal has been written 
on the scientific study of human personality. This is 
the first attempt to bring within a single publication 


that 


guidance, 


a list of all been written on the subject 


be of 


that has 


would interest to students of vocational 


personnel management and political and social problems 


There are 
general 


cross-referenced 
methods 
references to the 


in general. several sections, 
to the 


by investigators, 


bibliography, dealing with used 


special problems, 
teaching profession and other sections “A Bibliography 
of the Analysis and 


1926." 


Measurement of Human Personality 


up to Grace E. Manson, Ph. D. National Re- 
search Council, 


64. $1.00 


Washineton, D. C 1926 No. 72 Pp 
1-67 
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MUNICIPAL PURCHASING England 


The London County Council spends some £2,500,000 
a« year on supplies, and the author, being in charge of 
speaks with authority. The best re- 
sults come from specialized purchasing rather tia 


supphhes for it, 


through a number of atsjuinteua units. “Organization 
of Municipal Supplies,” F. W. Mackinuc,, London 
County Council The Municipal Journal and Public 
Works Engineer, London. March 25, 1927. Vol. 36 
No. 1782. pp. 437, 472. 1-68 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION England 
The author treats as the eternal problem of all 
administration in civilized lands how to combine pop- 
ular control with personal liberty and efficient man- 


agement. The personnel of the civil service in Engiand 
is described. “Publit Control of Administration in 
England,” Sir Alexander Lawrence. Public Adminis- 
tration, London. January, 1927. Vol. 5. No. 1. pp 
7-14. 1-69 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


A recent investigation which is here reported shows 


United States 


that thirty states have legal provision for county boards 
of health. Four other states have county health officers 
and three others have some form of county health work. 
There is a table showing the status of county health 
administration in each state. “‘National Survey of 
County Boards of Health,” James Wallace, M. D., 
State Department of Health, Des Moines. The Na- 
tion’s Health, Chicago March 15, 1927. Vol. 9. No. 38. 
pp. 46, 47. 1-70 
STATISTICS India 


A study of the city can only be adequately made and 
visualized as a whole by the use of graphs. The fea- 
tures of graphs as they are applied to a city are wel] 
shown and bring out the various classes and the dis- 
tribution of the population in the cities studied by 
the author. “Graphic Study of Cities,” S. N. Pher- 
wani, M. A. The Calcutta Municipal Gazette. Febru- 
ary 12, 1927. Vol. 5, No. 12. pp. 581, 583 1-71 
SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 


The author seems to note with surprise that there 


Austria 


is no demonstrativeness or flag waving about the pres- 
ent government of Vienna—although it is administered 
on the very newest lines of socialism. The World War 
left Vienna in very serious condition financially, but 
the social democrats have been able to carry on the 
work of the city and in addition bring in a great many 
social services. ““‘The New Vienna,” James Milne. The 
Municipal Journal and Public Works Engineers, Lon- 
don. December 3, 1926 Vol. 35. No. 1766. pp. 1813- 
1814. 1-72 


REGISTRATION 


The work which has been done recently in investi- 


United States 


gation and evaluation of the present systems of regis- 
tration for voting is summed up in this pamphlet. The 
three parts are: The need of registration improvement ; 
the present status of registration in the United States; 
and specifications for a model registration system “A 
Model Registration System.” Report of the Committee 
on Election Administration, National Municipal League, 
261 Broadway, New York City Pp. 86. January 1927 

I-73 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT United States 


A booklet explaining the municipal government of the 
ity-county government and the school district of Phila- 
delphia, and a chart portraying the governmental struc- 
ture, have been revised and brought up to date Sep- 


arate diagran how the relationship of local govern- 


ment, (1) to various agencies doing public or semi-pub- 
lic work’ and receiving aid from the city treasury and, 
(2) to portions of the state government in which the 
city has a direct share. “Philadelphia's Government.” 
Bureau of Municipal Research, 311 S. Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1926. Pp. 41 plus chart. 1-74 


STATE EXECUTIVE BUDGET United States 


The defects of the statutory budget under which the 
legislature has the responsibility for formulating the ap- 
propriation bills are treated. The text for an amendment 
to the New York State constitution, a statement of the 
statutory methods of appropriation, and a_ recital of 
the position taken by political parties and prominent 
citizens are given. “The Constitutional Executive 
Budget,” State Bulletin, New York State Association, 
Albany, New York. January, 1927. Volume 7, No. 1. 
Pp. 10. 1-75 


EFFICIENCY OF CITY GOVERNMENT United States 


The criteria which were formulated by Munro have 
been used to survey the city government of Dallas, 
Texas. The investigator found that Dallas made a show- 
ing of only 56 percent under the tests applied, but he 
believes that its municipal government is above the 
average. “Measuring the Efficiency of a City’s Govern- 
ment,” Louis P. Head, Dallas. March, 1927. Pp. 56. 

1-76 


MOTOR VEHICLE LAWS United States 


A motor vehicle law has two distinct purposes: One is 
to gather taxes and the other is to insure safety for 
everybody. The safety objective is the more important 
of the two; but the problems created by the use of 
motor vehicles as a medium of transportation, have 
brought primary attention to taxation. The proper 
methods for the administration of a motor vehicle law 
are described. “Administration of a Motor Vehicle 
Law,” Robbins B. Stoeckel, Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
hicles, State of Connecticut, Hartford. Transactions of 
the National Safety Council. 15th Annual Congress, 
1926. Volume 3. Pp. 40-49. 1-77 


IV. Public Welfare 





PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Study of the sanitary and social work of the public 
health bureau of Montlucon (Allier). Organization of 
the bureau of public health at Montlucon by virtue of 
the French law of February 15, 1902, in effect in 1909. 
Progressive development. Statistics of its achievement 
from 1909 to 1923. Public welfare activities and re- 
sults obtained: establishment of a municipal shower 
bath, free clinic for pupils, anti-tuberculosis dispensary. 


France 


The results obtained by Montlucon can be considered very 
satisfactory. Dr. Radmila S. Obrenovitch, Brochure of 
70 pages with numerous photographs. University of 


fordeaux. 1924. IV-71 
WORKINGMEN’S LEISURE Denmark 
Use of workingmen's leisure in Denmark The de- 


partment of international! cooperation in social questions 
has transmitted to the bureau supplementary infor- 
mation on the application of the recommendation con- 
cerning the use of workingmen’s leisure, adopted by the 
International Labor Conference in 1924. The federation 
of Danish garden workers includes 425 associations with 
22,000 gardens. The cities rent the land at a low price 
The state grants a subvention of 30,000 crowns to th» 


garden federation; additional sums for the construction 
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of low-cost houses, and for th» sports federation of 
Denmark. Besides the higher public schools, widely at- 
tended by the workers, these exist at Esbjcrz and at 
Copenhagen higher schools for the workers. The Popu- 
lar University Association offers circle study courses. 
The “Social Virket’’ offers courses at the University 
for the popularization of the social sciences. The Work- 
ers’ Reading Society, founded in 1879, possesses a library 
of about 15,000 volumes and 
views, conversation rooms, etc. Geneva, Information 
Sociales. December 6, 1926. No. 10. Pp. 496-501. IV-72 
AUTOMOBILES AND AIR POLLUTION 


Automobile exhaust studied from the points of view of 
loss of gas and of public health. Continuation of the 
study published in 1926 in numbers 76, 78, 79, 81 of 
“La Vie Technique et Industrielle.” The poisonous qual- 
ities of exhaust gas. Results of an investigation by Dr. 
Ciampolini in 31 New York garages in November 1923. 
A. Billaz. Paris, La Vie Technique et Industrielle. 
July 1926. No. 82. Pp. 192-198. August, 1926. No. 
July 1926. No. 82. Pp. 192-198. August, 1926. No. 73 
SITE PROTECTION Holland 


Urban and rural nature in Holland. In a country 
with such dense population as Holland, the protection 
of nature has a great interest for the entertainment of 
city dwellers. But the maintenance of sites ordinarily 
exceeds the financial power of the cities upon whose 
territory they are found. Industry and the development 
of traffic destroy these sites. The author does not be- 
lieve that the state will undertake to safeguard urban 
and rural sites. In his opinion the provinces are the 
proper authority. These acquisitions should be made 
from funds supported by obligatory contributions from 
provinces and cities. Urban and Rural Nature in 
Netherlands, Antwerp, Maandelijksch Bulletin der Ver- 
eeeniging tot Behoud van Natuur-en Stadenschoon. July 


nearly 80 journals and re- 


1926. No. 7. IV-74 
GARDEN CITIES Germany 

Movement toward garden cities in Germany. An ex- 
cellent summary of this movement: (a) of its sources 


drawn from the garden cities and satellite cities of 
England; (b) of its difficulties and its 
Germany; (c) of its origin, in- 
cluding Rellerau and the reconstructions in East Prus- 
sia. The ordinary form of building society: cooperatives 


possibilities in 


achievements since its 


participation of the city, the state, industry; financial 
resources. Purchase or option on the land; its admin- 
istration. Development of the new building rules: in- 


vestigations (by the choice of materials and by hol- 
low walls) looking toward the least expense, reduction 

at least temporary—of the maximum occupied area per 
family. If the exclusive domination of rooming houses 


is over in Germany, it is on account of the garden city 


movement. Dr. Hans Kampffmeyer, Paris, La Vie Ur- 
baine. 1925. No. 26. Pp. 689-668: plans and photo- 
graphs 1V-75 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION Denmark 


Public relief acts, social insurance acts, and labor acts 
are the three classes under which Danish social legis- 
lation in this article. While much Danish 
legislation embodies a great deal that and hu- 
man, much is still lacking before it can be said to be 
completely satisfactory. ‘“‘Danish Social Legislation,”’ Sv. 


is discussed 
is useful 


Neumann. Public Administration. London. January, 
1927. Volume 5, No. 1. Pp. 36-45. 1V-76 
PLAYGROUNDS United States 


Until recently, the home was the main formative in- 
fluence in the life of the child. Old-fashioned homes 
with vards, vacant woods, pets, and playmates are 
largely a thing of the past, and a new 
While the 


lots, 
now condition 


confronts us. playground is not a 


panacea, 
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it can become a code builder and 
accordance with established playground can 
become a large factor in building character and in- 
tilling large social principles into the child. “Construc- 
‘ive Value of Playgrounds as a Crime Preventive,” 
rm. K. Atkinson, Russell-Sage Foundation. 19th Annual 
Report, New York State Probation Commission, Albany. 
1926. Pp. 167-170 IV-77 
MUNICIPAL GOLF United States 


The increase in the number of golfers reaches almost 
a million a year. The public or municipal golf course 
can claim a large share in “converting” people to this 
game. It is safe to say that golf is rather poorly con- 
ducted, especially on private courses, and it can be 
said of municipal golf courses that their administration 
more closely approaches the renowned thrift of the orig- 
inators of the game. The experience of Akron with 
golf courses is especially considered. “‘Municipal Golf, 
Its Influence on Park Recreation Affairs,” H. S. Wag- 
ner, Director, Metropolitan Park Board, Summit County, 


since 


people live in 


codes, the 


Akron, Ohio. The Playground, New York. May, 1927. 
Volume 21, No. 2. Pp. 94-98. 1V-78 
ALMSHOUSE United States 

Established eighteen decades ago in Virginia on an 
unsound social principle and supplanting a system of 


child placing and family pensions that more closely ap- 
proximate the poor relief ideal of today, 
poor house has continued throughout the years, an in- 
stitution symbolic of the uttermost despair of mankind, 
a word to connote poverty, neglect, disease, filth, lone- 
liness and death itself. It has continued as a perfect 
testimonial of man’s inhumanity to man, as well as @ 
conspicuous example of inefficient and reactionary gov- 
ernment. This system is now being by con- 
solidation into regional hospital homes which are des- 
cribed and illustrated with architect’s plans and photo- 
graphs. “The Disappearance of the County Almshouse 
in Virginia,” Arthur W. James, Special State 
Board of Public Welfare, Richmond, 1926. 
Pp. 83. 1V-79 
HOUSING England 


No local authority 


the county 


replaced 


Agent, 
Virginia, 


in England has been so active in 
promoting housing accommodations, particularly since 
1919. as the London County Council. The council was 
fortunately able to acquire land cheaply in several parts 


of the London areas, not far from the center, and since 


the war, has built 16,341 dwellings. “Housing Activity 
of the L. C. C.” The Municipal Journal and Public 
Works Engineer, London. April 8&8, 1927. Volume 36, 
No. 1784. Pp. 539-540 1V-80 


RACE RELATIONS United States 


Since the world war, the colored population of Detroit 
has grown from ten thousand to eighty thousand. This 
has created so many that it was felt 
that they could only if the de- 
tailed facts The mayor appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate and its will give the pub 
lic a fair and more adequate picture of race conditions 


social problems 


be faced intelligently 
were known. 


report 


in Detroit than has been available heretofore. The sec- 
tions are, Housing, Crime and Police, Business and 
Thrift, Education, Health, Recreation, Industry, The 
Church, Welfare and Community Organizations. “Re 


port of the Mayor's 
Detroit, Michigan. 
search. March 10. 


Race Relations,” 
Governmental Re- 
1V-8! 

United States 


Committee on 
Detroit Bureau of 
1927. Pp. 16 
APPLIED EPIDEMIOLOGY 


The study of causes, methods of transmission and con- 


trol of infective diseases is the major function of all 
health departments. Epidemiological work is too fre 
quently applied after an epidemic has occurred. The 
author explodes several popular theories, such as the 
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rabies occur during the so-called 
with the minimum 


inspection, 


“dog days.” 
personnel necessary, 
dairy and food searlet fever epidemics and 
some difficult problems. “Epidemiology Applied to 
Health Departments,’”’ W. H. Newcomb, M. D., Health of- 
ficer, Jacksonville, Ill. The Nation’s Health, Chicago. 
May 15, 1927. Volume 9, No. 5. Pp. 14-15. V-82 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT PUBLICITY United States 
Press releases, weekly and monthly statistical bulletins 
and departmental magazines are the means usually util- 
ized for attracting the attention of the public to the 
work of state and local health departments. 
The publicity methods used in several large cities and 
states are given. “Health Department Pub- 
licity Methods.” The Nation’s Health, Chicago. May 
15, 1927. Volume 9, No. 5. Pp. 50-51 1V-83 
SUPERVISED PLAY United States 
A number of activities which have been tested by 
experienced workers and have proved successful are 
this handbook. The range of interest and 
experiences of those making use of the events contained 
in the book should assure one of a well-balanced pro- 
The value to research workers lies in the selec- 
the directions, rules, and regulations for 
events, comprehensiveness for program 
Successful Play Activities."” Playground 
315 Fourth Avenue, 


idea that 


He deals also 


various 


a dozen 


included in 


gram. 
tion, careful 
the 
building 
and Recreation Association, 
York. Pp. 120. 


and in its 
“ss 

New 
IV-84 


60 cents 
REHABILITATION United States 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, there 
were 192 disasters reported which summoned the aid of 
the Red Cross. 
ters so 


Each year there occur one or two disas- 
that hundreds and possibly thousands 
of homes have to be rebuilt, with 
of large of municipal 
utilities. disasters 


extensive 
the reconstruction 
numbers buildings and public 
These afford an oportunity for a 
city to undo its mistakes, and to rebuild with adequate 
planning for future growth, playgrounds, adequate streets 


and other features of a well-built, modern city. “Rais- 
ing Model Cities upon the Ruins of Disaster,” James 
Ford. The Red Cross Courier, Washington. February 
1, 1927. Volume 6, No. 3. Pp. 6-9 and February 15, 
1927. Volume 6, No. 4. Pp. 18-20 1V-85 
PUBLIC HEALTH United States 

Sickness in the United States involves a direct loss 
of more than two billion dollars annually. However, 
this is not as high as it once was and American life 


on the average is 26 years longer than a life a century 
or two ago. It possible by cooperative effort to 
extend the expectancy of life to the 62 which is 
the record of New Zealand. This can be brought 
Life by 
Insurance 


seems 
years, 
about 
by cooperative effort 
Effort.’ 
Chamber of Commerce of 
ton, D. C. Pp. 6 1V-86 
INDUSTRIAL HEALTH United States 


Surveys of the health of male industrial workers have 


“Prolonging 
Health Bulletin No. 1 
the 


Cooperative 
Department, 


United States, Washing- 


been made in ten industries, and this is a statistical 
analysis of the results of the surveys. The industries 
covered are: pottery, post office, glass, gas, foundry, 
steel, chemical, cement, cigar, and garment. The dis- 
eases and defects peculiar to each industry are given. 


“A Health Study of Ten Thousand Industrial Workers.” 


Rollo H. Britten and L. R. Thompson. United States 
Public Health Service Bulletin No. 162, June, 1926. Pp 
170. 30 cents TV-87 
SANITATION United States 

The Organization of Public Health in Texas, Public 
Health Education, Waste Disposal and General Sanita- 
tion, Food Protection, Water Supplies, and Disease Con- 
trol Procedure are the sections under which the 4th 


655 


annual short course of the Texas Association of Sani- 


tarians was held. The proceedings are published by 
the Association at Austin, Texas, 1927. Pp. 155. $1.25, 
cloth; 60 cents, paper. IV-88 


DANCE HALL CONTROL United States 


With the development of good roads and the almost 
universal use of the automobile, dance halls and road 
houses have sprung up over the country outside of the 
jurisdiction of the cities and villages. This presents 4 
new problem in their regulation and Wisconsin has 
adopted a unique method of meeting the situation by 
enabling county boards of supervisors to enact ordimances 
for the licensing and regulation of dance hallx and to 
appoint inspectors. While considerable improvement has 
been effected by the ordinances, they are still in- 
adequately enforced. Suggestions are given for improved 
administration. “The Working of County Dance Hall 
Ordinances in Wisconsin.” Francis H. Hiller, Field Sec- 
retary, National Probation Association. Journal of Social 
Hygiene, New York. January, 1927. Volume 13, No. 1. 
Pp. 12. IV-89 
EMPLOYMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


It is estimated that 300,000 persons are seriously in- 
jured by industrial accidents alone in this country each 
year. The question pf what happens to this group of 
disabled, particularly to those without sufficient savings 
to tide them over a period of illness, is one which must 
be faced. Most of them do not know definitely what they 
want to do, have no training outside of the vocation in 
which they were incapacitated, and some have an atti- 
tude toward work which may arouse antagonism. That 
these conditions must be overcome is evident and this 
study was made in order that social agencies in New 
York could have some guide to handling these problems. 
“Securing Employment for the Handicapped.” Mary La 
Dame, Russell-Sage Foundation, Welfare Council of New 
York City, 151 5th Avenue. 1927. Pp. 133. 50 cents 

IV-90 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


Probably the predominate feature of wage negotiations 
during and immediately after the war, was the added 
importance given to the “living wage’ theory. Closely 
allied with this is the “standard family” theory, that 
the normal male adult should receive a wage sufficient 
to enable him to support a wife and two or three de 
pendent children. This theory has been put into prac- 
tice in various places and the basic wage has been sup- 
plemented by allowances to workers with families, thus 
providing for the greater need of those having depen- 
dents. The family allowance movement embraces 28 
countries, the allowances in which are described by this 
bulletin. “Family Allowances in Foreign Countries,” 
Mary T. Waggaman, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wash- 
ington. 


Bulletin No. 401. March, 1926. Pp. 192. 30 
cents. IV-91 
HOUSING United States 
The housing emergency in the large cities of New 


York State was directly traceable to economic maladjust- 
ment which grew out of war-time conditions. From a nor- 
mal vacancy percentage of 5.6 in 1916, the vacancy per- 
centage in February, 1921 had fallen to 6.12. The 
emergency, however, although apparently passing, stil! 
demands attention. There is no apparent decrease in 
the average congestion and the facts show that the 
greatest pressure in over-crowding is exerted on apart- 
ments within the range immediately 
level at which the building industry 
The report that the emergency 
be continued until June 1, 1928. “Report 
Board of Housing,” Albany, N. Y. 
ment. 1927. No. 85. March 9, 


renting below the 
function 
rent laws 
of the State 
Legislative Docu- 
1927. Pp. 64 IvV-92 
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Los Angeles Municipal Utilities 


Los Angeles, in area, is the largest city. 
in the United States, comprising a total 
of 434.22 square miles. That makes it about 
one-third bigger than Greater New York. Its 
territorial growth has been the result of 
special requirements. Many years ago, in 
order to get a harbor, it annexed a shoe- 
string strip about 20 miles long leading to 
the ocean, together with the San Pedro and 
Wilmington districts on the water front. In 
recent years, the city’s growth to the west 
and northwest has been determined largely 
by the fact that outlying districts desired to 
be annexed so as to have the advantage of 
the municipal water supply. 


The city has developed three great munici- 
pal utilities: 

(1) Water supply 

(2) The Harbor 

(3) Electric Light and Power. 


The bonds outstanding or authorized De- 
cember 31, 1926, on account of these utilities 
were: 

Water Supply 

Harbor 

Light and Power 


$ 50,647,650. 
25,969,000 
46,125,000 


$122,741,650 
The estimates of operating revenues for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, as set 
up in the annual city budget, are: 
Water $ 8,436,000 
Harbor 1,770,000 
Light and Power 11,900,000 
$22,106,000 
Under the city charter the assessed valuation 
of property for taxing purposes is 50 per cent 
of the true and full market value and the 
limit of indebtedness for revenue producing 
utilities is 12 per cent. On a present assessed 
valuation of $1,574,489,610—the allowable 
utility debt is $188,938,753, and the present 
margin of available credit for additional util- 
ity indebtedness is $73,523,437. But under the 


terms of the city charter, the council may 
pass an ordinance subject to the approval of 
the voters, taking out of the debt limit bonds 
issued for any utility that is self-sustaining. 
Thus far no such action has been taken. 

The Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corpor- 
ation furnishes about 40 per cent of the elec- 
trical energy used in Los Angeles operating 
in competition with the city and at the same 
rates. A proposal by the power and light 
bureau to bring the valuation of this property 
down to date as a step toward the acquisi- 
tion of a monopoly of the business was de- 
feated by the voters at the electiin of June 
7, 1927. The water and power departments 
are greatly interested in the Boulder Dam 
project as the most available, perhaps the 
only available additional source of water for 
domestic uses and irrigation in southern Cal- 
ifornia, the country’s land of sunshine, and 
as a possible source of hydro-electric power 
of such magnitude as to make its development 
a national issue. It is said that the city’s pres- 
ent sources of water supply are sufficient for 
a population of about 1,800,000, only 50 per 
cent more than the city now has. 

The domestic and commercial lighting rate 
in Los Angeles starts with 5.6 cents for the 
first 100 K. W. H. used per month*, and grad- 
uates down to 2 cents per K. W. H. for all 
use in excess of 3,000 K. W. H. per month. 
This is a minimum monthly charge of 60 
cents. 

Under a_ combination lighting, 
cooking and heating schedule, the rates run 
from 5.6 cents per K. W. H. for the first 7 
K. W. H. used per circuit per month, to 3 
cents for the next K. W. H. (total) used per 
month and 2 cents beyond that. Under this 
schedule, the minimum charge is 55 cents ver 
month per Kilowatt of active connected load, 
and in any case not less than $3.00 

The commercial power rate starts at 45 
cents per K. W. H. for the first 100 K. W. H. 
per month, and is reduced to 1.2 cents for 
the second 3,000 K. W. H. used per month. 
The Industrial power schedule starts in at 
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1.77 cents for the first 2,000 K. W. H. over 
6,000 and goes down to .86 of a cent for a con- 
sumption of 1,500,000 K. W. H. or more. This 
schedule is not set up on the block plan, but 
the rate for the entire amount of power used 
is decreased as the total amount gets larger. 

Under the heading “Six Faithful Domestic 
Servants,” the Power Bureau’s booklet says: 

“These six little electric servants will work 
for a family of five for only 34 cents a week 
at Bureau of Power and Light lighting rates.” 

“The Electric Washer will do the family 
washing for 2 cents per week.” 

“The Electric Iron will do the week’s iron- 
ing for 6 cents per week.” 

“The Electric Toaster will make toast every 
morning for 6c per week.” 

“The Electric Waffle Iron will make waf- 
fles twice a week for 6c per week.” 

“The Electric Percolator will make coffee 
twice each day for llc per week.” 

“The Eiectric Vacuum Cleaner will do the 
sweeping fer 3c per week.” 

“Total 34c per week.” 

“Your lighting will of course be additional 
to this.” 

In May, 1927, the Los Angeles City Council 
appointed a committee to open negotiations 
with Mr. Henry E. Huntington, owner of the 
local street railway system for the purchase 
of the property. This system carries 240,000,- 
000 passengers a year, and at the 5 cent 
rate, its annual revenues are about $12,000,000. 
The company has asked for an increase of 
rates. Under the constitution and laws of 
California, neither the city nor the State Rail- 
road Commission has power to require a pri- 
vately owned street car system to extend its 
lines beyond the limits of the franchises which 
it has voluntarily accepted. Shortly after 
the appointment of the committee referred 
to, Mr. Huntington died, and the negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the street railway 
system may be considerably delayed by this 
event. 


* The Los Angeles Power Bureau has announced a 


reduction in the basic rate for electricity to 5 cents 
per K. W. H. for the first 50 K. W. H. consumed per 
month, effective August 1, 1927. This brings the 
basic rate down to the rate charged by the Cleveland 


Electric Llluminating Company, under the unfluence of 
the competition of the Cleveland Municipal plant. The 
Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corporation, if permitted 
by the California Railroad Commission, will meet the 
cut in the city’s rates 


tt. 
> 





The National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music recently published a book Municipal 
Aid to Music in America based on reports 
from municipalities over the United States of 


what each was doing in aiding the develop- 
ment of music. This book is to be revised and 
city managers are requested to send in the fol- 
lowing information to the Bureau. 

Does the city make an appropriation for 
music; what is the amount; how is the ap- 
propriation allocated; does the city have a mu- 
nicipal band or at least band concerts from 
municipal funds; is there a municipal orchestra, 
organ and organist or a municipal auditorium; 
how much is spent for public school music and 
from what sources do the funds come; how 
many teachers of music does the school have 
and is there a music commission? 

All who send in the information requested to 
the Bureau at 45 West 45th Street, New York 
City, will receive a copy of the book men- 
tioned without charge. 


»™ 
» 





A recent typhoid fever epidemic in Montreal, 
Canada, has been traced to a raw milk dealer. 
Two hundred forty-two cases were discovered 
within a comparatively short time. The reason 
given by health authorities for this outbreak 
is “The city has a pasteurization law, but the 
authorities have been somewhat lenient in en- 
forcing it.” 





”™ 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 

Department of Public Welfare, Chicago. 1926. pp. 52. 

Department of Public Welfare, State of Ohio. 1926. 
pp. 546. cloth. 

Division of Parks and Recreation, Department of 
Public Welfare, St. Louis, Mo. 1926. pp. 64. 

New York State Department of Labor, Albany, N. Y. 
1926. pp. 486. cloth. 

Department of Public Works. Chicago, Ill. 1925. pp. 
304. 

Civil Service Commission, Chicago, Ill. pp. 168. 

City Manager, Kinsley, Kansas. 1926. pp. &. 

Hon. Wm. E. Dever, Mayor, Chicago, Ill. 1926. pp. 76. 

City of Miami Beach, Florida. 1926. pp. 48. 

City Manager and Secretary-Treasurer of the School 
Commission, Shawinigan Falls, Canada. 1926. pp. 52. 

Borough of Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 1926. pp. 24. 

Town of Middleboro, Massachusetts. 1926. pp. 240. 

City Manager, Berkeley, California. 1926. pp. 48. 

Town Manager, Woodstock, New Brunswick, Canada. 
1926. pp. 24. 

State Fire Marshal of Kansas, Topeka. 1926. pp. 32. 

City Manager, Westerville, Ohio. 1926. pp. 32. 

City Manager, Oberlin, Ohio. 1926. pp. 32. 

City of Decatur, Georgia. 1926. pp. 16. 

Bureau of Engineering, Department of Public Works. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 1925. pp. 745. 

Finance Commissioner, Kansas City, Kansas. 1926 
pp. 52. 

Superintendent of Schools, Department of Education 
Chicago, Ill. 1926. pp. 166. 

Department of Playground and 
Angeles, Calif. 1926. pp. 44. 

Milbank Memorial Fund. 1925. New York City. pp. 140. 

Employe’s Retirement System. Baltimore, Md. 1926. 
pp. 16. 
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CALIFORNIA 

BERKELEY. Manager John N. Edy has 
announced the organization of employees of 
the street and park departments into an emer- 
gency auxiliary to the fire department. Em- 
ployees of the two departments will be sent 
in time of emergency to fight grass and brush 
fires in outlying portions of the city, so that 
the fire department can devote its attention to 
fires in built-up portions of the city. These 
crews will automatically become members of 
the fire department can devote its attention to 
alarm. The workmen will then report to their 
own foreman at the corporation yards, and 
will be taken by truck to the danger zone. 

City Manager Edy has asked the neighbor- 
ing city of Emeryville to clean up its bootleg 
liquor establishments and vice resorts as the 
result of an automobile crash in which a uni- 
versity girl was killed outright and three 
others seriously injured. In his letter to the 
mayor of Emeryville, Manager Edy says: 

“This in not the first time young men from 
Berkeley have found themselves in trouble 
largely as a result of liquor which they have 
been able to secure in Emeryville. The rec- 
ords in the police department, which will 
be made available to you upon request, will 
bear out my statements that unfortunately 
the city of which you are mayor is the source 
of Berkeley’s liquor problems.” 

BERKELEY. A complete analysis of traf- 
fic conditions in the downtown districts will 
be undertaken. The main street will be pa- 
trolled by 250 pupils from the Junior High 
school to make a traffic count under the direc- 
tion of twenty student engineers from the 
University of California. This is believed to 
be the largest practical project in civics ever 
undertaken by school children in the United 
States. It is planned to compile a bird’s eye 
view of the down town traffic problem for 
the benefit of the city council. 

STOCKTON. A party composed of City 
Manager C. E. Ashburner, members of the 
council, and about fifty of the leading citizens 
of Stockton recently paid a visit to Houston, 
Texa&, to inspect the port facilities of that 
city. 

According to the Stockton Record, the city 
has accepted a bid of $50,000 for the install- 


ation of a concert organ in the civic memorial 
building. It is stipulated that the maximum 
time for installation shall not exceed 200 
days. 

SACRAMENTO. City Manager H. C. Bot- 
torff reports that the city has entered into an 
agreement with the chamber of commerce 
whereby they will give sufficient space each 
month in their bulletin regarding the activ- 
ities of the city government. A recent issue 
contains three pages of such material 

PASADENA. As a result of complaints 
from the police department, Manager R. V. 
Orbison is planning an ordinance to prohibit 
promiscuous rental of automobiles. Accord- 
ing to the Star-News, Mr. Orbison believes 
that a great many boys and young men can 
be saved from possible arrest if it is made 
harder for them to obtain cars. 

The city directors have ordered plans and 
specifications for the installation of an ad- 
ditional 15,000 kilowatt unit at the municipal 
light plant. 

PASADENA. Six thousand gallons of 
water are wasted daily from the sewer farm 
according to City Engineer Warren C. Earl 
as quoted in the Pasadena Star-News. The 
water is more nearly pure than required by 
the state board of health specifications. Mr. 
Earl suggested that this water might be piped 
to the northern part of the city and run into 
the sand to filter down into the subterranean 
basin from which the city draws its supply. 
If not used for domestic purposes, this water 
would be available for irrigation. 

City officials are investigating the possibility 
of using flame throwers in clearing weeds 
and grass from vacant lots and parking strips. 
These machines are said to burn the weeds or 
grass to a cinder and to destroy the seeds. 
Oakland has purchased four flame throwing 
sets. 

By a four to three vote the board cf city 
directors elected on May 31 to reorganize the 
municipal government by placing a Jirector 
at the head of the different divisions of ac- 
tivities. This action will put into effect an 
ordinance similar to that adopted in June, 
1925 and repealed in February 1926. These 
directors are to act “in an advisory capacity 
to the board of city directors and city man- 
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ager with respect to the departments of the 
city.” The chairman of the board states that 
it is not proposed to delegate authority to the 
directors but only to have them familiarize 
themselves with the work of the city and to 
be able to act more intelligently with regard 
to city affairs. He stated that when the plan 
was tried out before it was not a success, inti- 
mating that too much authority was assumed 
by one of the directors. 


Director Frederick J. Loomis who worked 
assiduously to get the former ordinance re- 
pealed was very outspoken in his opposition 
to the new measure and said “Ever since man 
has been on earth, an effort has been made 
to make him work for two masters, but it has 
never been successfully accomplished and will 
not be in this case, either. The ordinance is 
inimical to the powers of the city manager. 
The heads of departments should look to the 
manager as the executive officer of the city, 
as the one from whom orders should issue, 
and not the members of the Board of Di- 
rectors.” 


SOUTH PASADENA. According to the 
Pasadena Star-News citizens of South Pasa- 
dena who wish a change from the sixth class 
city government now in use to a charter form 
are studying various plans »f governmen*. A 
board of freeholders will be elected in March, 
1928. The present ordinance establishing the 
city manager plan was adopted in March, 
1920. 

COLORADO 

GRAND JUNCTION. According to the 
Sentinel, several representatives of local labor 
organizations have presented a petition to 
the city council asking that only resident la- 
bor be employed by the city on any public 
work, declaring that contractors and corpora- 
tions import their supply of labor to the ex- 
clusion of local workmen. City Manager T. 
E. Thompson explained that the charter pro- 
vides that at least seventy per cent home la- 
bor be employed on all work if available, but 
that there have been times when there were 
not enough local men to fill the jobs. 

BOULDER. Local officials have issued 
warnings to managers of motion-picture shows 
that maintain “gift enterprises” to discon- 
tinue that method of securing business, as 
these are considered games of chance. 

FLORIDA 

ST. AUGUSTINE. According to the Rec- 
ord, a revised charter is being discussed . The 
two most debatable sections of the new draft 


include one delegating the appointive power 
to the city commission rather than to the 
city manager, and another that deals with 
the regulation of franchises under utility com- 
panies operating in the city. 

INDIANA 

MICHIGAN CITY. ‘Tentative plans for 
the municipal zoo, sponsored by City Manager 
Couden and certain prominent citizens, have 
been prepared and submitted to the city au- 
thorities. The zoo building as planned will 
measure 54x96 feet, and is to be so constructed 
as to permit of future additions with a mini- 
mum of expense. Many offers of animals and 
birds, as well as of financial assistance, have 
been tendered to insure the success of the 
project; and it is expected that actual work 
on the plans will be started this summer. 

MICHIGAN 

ESCANABA. The Daily Press reports that 
the three municipal utilities—water, gas, and 
electricity—paid profits to the people of Es- 
canaba, of appfroximately $70,000 last year, 
according to the annual budget study of Man- 
ager T. F. Kessler. 

MANISTIQUE. According to the Escanaba 
Press three of the five councilmen sought to re- 
move the city manager from office. One more 
than a majority is required to remove the 
manager during his first year of office. How- 
ever, by a three to two vote the salary of the 
City Manager, Rolland S. Wallis was reduced 
from $4500 to $1200. 

The budget recently presented by City Man- 
ager Wallis is $10,000 less than the budget 
for last year. Mayor R. B. Waddell hag 
stated that the movement against the manager 
seems to be prompted by purely personal mo- 
tives and that most of the citizens approve of 
his administration. At the hearing Mr. Wal- 
lis was clearly successful in refuting the ac- 
cusation. Next day, a meeting of representa- 
tive business men was held for the purpose 
of starting a recall petition against the three 
councilmen who voted for the dismissal of 
the city manager and for a reduction of his 
salary. Supporters of the city manager plan 
are hoping to restore harmony so that the 
new government instituted about a year ago 
will make progress without dissension. 

MONTANA 

BOZEMAN. The Bozeman Courier makes 
reference to a recent report of Manager Fred 
M. Brown which announced that the city’s in- 
debtedness had been decreased by more than 
$200,000, and that $40,000 worth of equipment 
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had been added, although the tax levy had 

been reduced two mills in the five years the 

city-manager plan has been in operation. 
KANSAS 

WINFIELD. The salary of City Manager 
W. J. Welfeldt has recently been increased 
from $7,200 to $12,000. 

WISCONSIN 

KENOSHA. Seven police officers are taking 
the course of lectures on sociology conducted 
by the extension department of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. This is due to the in- 
centives offered by the merit system described 
in a recent issue of Public Management. 

OKLAHOMA 

OKLAHOMA CITY. According to the Ok- 
lahoman, rigid enforcement of civil service 
regulations in city departments is promised 
as another step in the improvement of the 
city’s personnel administration. In former 
administrations, the civil service commission 
has been practically ignored. It has been 
definitely announced that in the future all 
new employees in the city engineering depart- 
ment will be required to take stiff examina- 
tions. 

A recent inventory of all city property 
showed that while six barrels of disinfectant 
had stood unopened for nearly five years in 
the storage garage of the public works de- 
partment, the city jail had been buying disin- 
fectant during all this time. 

OREGON 

ASTORIA. City Manager O. A. Kratz an- 
nounces that the annual bond interest pay- 
ment of the city of Astoria will be reduced 
$8,743.28 as a result of the bond-refunding 
program being carried out during the past 
six months. According to the Astoria Budget, 
the refunding program is making for the city 
a total saving of: more than $136,000 during 
the life of the bonds. 

TEXAS 

FORT WORTH. Figures compiled by C. 
A. Winder, supervisor of utilities, show that 
Fort Worth’s street cars have been operating 
at a cost of 15.42c per car mile, as compared 
with an average of 33.2c for the ninety-two 
cities in the country having populations over 
50,000. 

VIRGINIA 

ALEXANDRIA. In the future, city taxes 
will be paid twice a year instead of once a 
vear. This will simplify the method of book- 
keeping and eliminate fully fifty per cent of 
ihe work of the city collector. 
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e Cities Studying the Plan 
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ONTARIO 
TECUMSEH. The city clerk of Tecumseh 
writes that the municipal council had intended 
to appoint a city manager but that the legis- 
lature of the province of Ontario refused them 

the right to do so. 

FLORIDA 
ALFRED. A city manager charter 
by the legislature and will 
come up before the voters in December, 1927. 


LAKE 


has been passed 


INDIANA 

EVANSVILLE. The 
Indiana has been rapid and spectacular dur- 
ing the past few weeks. In April a petition 
bearing 13,388 names for an the 
city manager plan was presented to the city 
clerk. On April 28 the court overruled the 
points which attacked the mandamus brough 
by friends of 


course of events in 


election on 


the city manager plan in at- 
tempt to force the city clerk to certify the 
city petitions to the city 


manager council 


for an election. The Evansville Press states 
that city hall employees were fighting to re- 
move a sufficient number of names from the 
city manager petitions on all sorts of excuses 
and legal technicalities in order to evade cer- 
tifying the document to the council for an 
The city clerk will take immediate 
steps to make an appeal from the decision. 
This may mean than an election will not be 
held this year as the law provides that it 
shall be held not later than sixty days after 
May 1. However, the adoption of such tac- 
tics by officeholders under the present form 
of government is greatly strengthening the 
position of the city manager group. 

NEW ALBANY. The same sort of hocus- 
pocus has been encountered by proponents of 
the city manager plan in New Albany where 
1 mandamus suit was-filed in order to compel 
Mayor Newton A. Green to appoint a rep- 
resentative of the city manager group on the 


election. 
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board of election commissioners. The New 
Albany Tribune states that a writ of prohibi- 
tion was secured from the supreme court of 
Indiana to prevent the circuit judge from en- 
forcing the writ of mandamus and this circuit 
judge was ordered to appear before the su- 
preme court in order to show why an alter- 
native writ of prohibition should not be is- 
sued against him. The attorney for the 
mayor filed a motion asking for a change in 
judges and when this new judge granted a 
temporary restraining order directing the 
mayor to name the election commissioners, the 
mayor appealed to the supreme court. How- 
ever, the legal tangle dragged on so long that 
the proposed date of election (June 7) passed 
without an election. 
KANSAS 

COFFEYVILLE. Clement A. Reed, Plaza 
Building, has written for information on the 
city manager plan. 

MICHIGAN 

BERKELEY. O. C. Sword, Village Presi- 
dent, 3499 Buckingham Road has received in- 
formation on the city manager plan which is 
being studied in that community. 

HAZEL PARK. J. W. Lovejoy, 108 Cherry 
Street, Hazel Park Branch, Detroit, is inter- 
ested in the city manager plan. Hazel Park, 
Detroit is situated east of the City of Royal 
Oak. 

OAK PARK, FERNDALE. This newly in- 
corporated village of five square miles is 
studying the city manager plan and infor- 
mation on the subject has been sent to Vil- 
lage President Charles Raine, 23550 Eldorado, 
Oak Park, Ferndale. 

ONTONAGON. Interest in the city man- 
ager plan is reported in this city and infor- 
mation has been furnished to E. J. Lousignant, 
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OHIO 

ROCKY RIVER. Mayor R. O. Gordon an- 
nounces that this village will soon become a 
city and that the city manager plan is be- 
ing discussed. 

MINERVA. This village of about 3,000 in- 
habitants is studying the city manager plan. 
F. R. Patterson, of the Minerva 
Baking Company has requested literature on 
the subject. 


secretary 


COLORADO 
LOVELAND. The city manager 
considered for this city 
Reid Williams 
OREGON 


plan is 
being according to 
City Attorney 
SALEM. Miss Cornelia Marvin, librarian 
of the Oregon State Library located at Salem 
that the charter which is 
based on that of Berkeley, California is not 
yet prepared. It was expected that this would 
be voted on at an election on June 28 but the 
vote has now been postponed until fall. 

ST. HELENS. According to the St. Helens 
Mist there is every indication that a new city 
charter would be submitted at the November 
it is quite probable that the city 
manager plan will be selected. 
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: CALIFORNIA 
BURLINGAME. According to the San Ma- 
teo Times, Mayor E. O. Totten urged a change 
in the form of government and praised San 
Mateo’s experience with the city manager 
plan. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
WILLIAMSTOWN. Professor Phillips Brad- 
ley of Amherst College recently gave an ad- 
dres on the city manager plan before a group 
of interested citizens. 
KENTUCKY 
CATLETTSBURG. City Attorney G. W. 
Gallup has been authorized by the city council 
to investigate the city manager plan. He vis- 
ited Cynthiana, Kentucky, a city having a 
“city managing agent” but without the full 
powers of a city manager. 
GEORGIA 
AUGUSTA. City Manager Walter A. Rich- 
ards of Daytona Beach, Florida recently de- 
livered an address on the city manager plan 
before citizens of Augusta by invitation of a 
group sponsoring the plan. 
MONTANA 
MISSOULA. Mayor R. W. Kemp has writ- 
ten for information both for and against the 
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city manager plan as this form of govern- 
ment is being urged by some of the citizens 
of Missoula. 

NEW YORK 

GLEN FALLS. City Manager F. O. Eich- 
elberger of Dayton, Ohio recently gave a lec- 
ture on the city manager plan in the city 
hall. The Trades Assembly appointed a com- 
mittee to attend. 

KINGSTON. The Kingston Leader says 
that a number of citizens are studying the 
city manager plan and would like to see it 
adopted. 

SARANAC LAKE. A debate on the city 
manager plan between W. G. Distin and Vic- 
tor Johnson was featured at a recent meeting 
of the Rotary club. 

NEBRASKA 

OMAHA. After investigating the city man- 
ager plan for more than three years the 
chamber of commerce has declared it is 
against the proposition according to the 
Omaha Bee which states that “an investiga- 
tion in Kansas City where the plan was re- 








cently adopted revealed that the plan was not 
an improvement over the city council or com- 
mission form.” 
MINNESOTA 

MARSALL. A. P. Rose, president of the 
city council has written for information on 
the city manager plan 

LEXINGTON. The board of commerce is 
taking a referendum among its members on 
the city manager plan. W. T. Congleton is 
chairman of the Non-Partisan Good Govern. 
ment League and is working for the passage 
of an enabling act that will allow cities to 
choose their own form of government. 

OKLAHOMA 

TULSA. Two former mayors of the city 
favor the institution of the city manager plan. 
The city commission voted unanimously for 
the appointment of a committee to draft an 
amendment to the charter, these amendments 
to include a city manager plan if deemed ad- 
visable by the committee. 

STILLWATER. Charles C. Porter, Room 
214, Stillwater National Bank Building and a 
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August, 1927 
member of the city commission who is inter. 
ested in the city manager plan, has written 
for information on the subject. 
TEXAS 

DALLAS. According to the Dallas Journal, 
Mayor R. E. Burt is in favor of the city man- 
ager plan and has appointed an advisory 
council citizens to study this form of govern. 
ment and report back to the commission. G, 
Nabry Seay is chairman of the city manager 
plan sub-committee 

DENTON. The Denton Chronicle notes the 
successful campaign for the city manager plan 
in Marshall and the which is 
prevalent in Austin which started operation 
under the city manager plan about a year 
ago. The editor of the Chronicle hints that 
Denton would do well to take note of this. 
Denton once had a charter by which the mayor 
was elected by the legislative body and given 
the powers of a city manager. 


satisfaction 











New Appointments 
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MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
been appointed city manager of Manistique, 
effective August Ist at a salary of $4000. 

MARSHALL, TEXAS. H. J. Graeser has 
been appointed city manager of Marshall, ef- 
fective July 12th at a salary of $5000. 

HIGH POINT, N. C. P. P. Pilcher, former 
city manager of Kissimmee, Florida; New 
Smyrna, Florida; Winter Haven, Florida, and 


Georgia, and an active member of 


Wesley B. Orr has 


Decatur, 
the Association was appointed city manager of 
High Point on June 16 at a salary of $4800. 
He succeeded R. L. Pickett who died in office. 
ATCHISON, KANS. A. W. Seng, city man- 
ager of Hays, Kansas, who is an active member 
of the Association, has been appointed city 
manager of Atchison at a salary of $4200. 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. Another promo- 
tion which we are pleased to report is that of 
City Manager Ross Taylor of Yale, Oklahoma, 
one of our active members who becomes city 
manager of Bartlesville at a salary of $4800. 
BRUNSWICK, GA. E. C. Garvin, city man- 
Florida, has been ap- 
of Brunswick, Georgia. 
Mr. Garvin is an active member of the As- 


ager of Fernandina, 


pointed city manager 


sociation. 
ST. LAMBERT, 


former city 


QUEBEC. M. J. Rutledge, 


manager of Woodstock, New 
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Elevated Tanks 
Standpipes 
Boilers 


There is a COLE Tank 
for every purpose 
R. D. COLE MFG. CO 
Est. 1854 
NEWNAN, GA. 

















MS WANE (CAST EIRON PIPE 


BIRMINGHAM 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 
DALLAS 





McWane 
Pre-Calked Joint 
Cast Iron Pipe can 





fast for % the labor. 





Sizes 1% thru 
8 inches. 














be laid 3 times as| 











Lynchburg Foundry Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Manufacturers of 
Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and 


Gas Pipe and Fittings 


Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 
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DRIES IN SIX MINUTES 


to a hard, pure white, semi-gloss finish that is 


il and waterproof 


descriptive circular 


HANLINE BROS. 
Baltimore, Md. Established 1848 
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PUBLIC MANAGEMENT for August, 1927 


Brunswick and an active member of the As- 
sociation has been appointed city manager of 
St. Lambert. 

WHEELING, WEST VA. C. O. Ephlin, 
former city manager of Wheeling and a former 


member of the Association has been reap- 
pointed city manager of Wheeling by the 
council. 

AMES, IOWA. The city council has an- 


nounced the appointment of John H. Ames, 
chief engineer of the Highway Commission, as 
city manager of Ames to succeed P. F. Hop- 
kins who resigned to accept a similar position 
at Mason City on June 1. Mr. Ames will take 
charge August 1. 

GLENCOE, ILL. Young of Chi- 
cago has been appointed village manager of 
Glencoe. 

MANASSAS, VA. W. R. Smith has received 
the appointment as the first city manager of 
Manassas, Virginia. 

SALISBURY, N. C. L. M. Hines has been 
appointed as Salisbury’s first city manager. 

YALE, OKLA. Flint has ap- 
pointed as city manager by the city council. 


George C 


James been 


Elections 





AUBURN, N. Y. By a 4,769 to 
3,619, the people of Auburn decided against 
the new charter, prepared by the charter com- 
mission elected last fall. As the new charter 
provided for a return to the old aldermanic 
system, the result of this election is regarded 


vote of 


as a popular decision in favor of the existing 

city-manager plan. 
MORRISTOWN, TENN. 

held on a 


The 
amendment calling 
for the city-manager form of government lost 
by an unfavorable 


election re- 
cently charter 
majority of twenty-six 
This was Morristown’s second attempt, 
but only a very light vote was cast. 
TAMPA, FLA. On July 8th a new board 
was elected to draft a new charter. The men 
elected were of the group opposed to the pres- 
ent 


votes. 


commission form of government, and 


have sixty days in. which to draft the 
charter 

CHARLESTON, S. C. The 
change the form of government 
manager plan was defeated at an election on 
June 15. 

MORRISTOWN, TENN. The city manager 
plan was defeated at a recent election here. 


new 








proposition to 
to the city | 
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